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INTRODUCTION 



New impetus is currently being gi/en to the concept of 
cooperative </ork experience in vocational technical, trade and 
Industrial education. Cooperative work experience is an effective 
plan of education which integrates classroom experience with prac- 
tical industrial situations to provide a regular and essential 
element in the student's total educative process. The idea of a 
more effective educational method for increasing the quality of 
student learning has long had great appeal to educators and students 
alike. 



The number of c' lieges, universities, and high schools 
adding or expanding cooperative plans of education in their cur- 
ricula is steadily increasing. The National Commission for 
Cooperative Education estimites that there are more than 100 colleges 
and universities with over 56,000 students actively engaged in 
cooperative work-study programs, V/hen the high schools with diversi- 
fied occupation programs and the vocational and technical schools 
with work experience programs are added to these figures, there is 
a drama.tic increase in the use of cooperative education as a mpgyiR 
of providing inique educational experiences for students in ^he 
"world of opportunity," 

Li view of this growing emphasis and in consideration of 
the unique position of Tuskegee Institute to make an important con- 
tribution to t— is renewed effort 3n technical vocational educa- 
tion, the School of Eiechanical Industries developed and conducted a 
three*^nreek summer workshop in cooperartive work experience progranmi 
in trade and industrial education. The specific purpose of the work- 
shop was to promote and expand cooperative work experience by 
apprizing teacher educators, coordinators, supervisors, and other 
interested persons, of the vast potential and opportunity for student 
motivation and maturation that are inherent in the effective utili- 
zation of the cooperative work experience concept. It is the con- 
sidered opinion of experts engaged in this educational effort that 
cooperative education programs enable students to acquire work experi- 
ence related to their studies in a way that is not possible imder any 
other conditions. 

Forty participants representing vocational, technical, and 
trade and industrial education were selected to engage in workshop 
sessions on cooperative work experience programs for a period of 
three consecutive weeks. 

Persons accepted into the summer workshop were experienced 
in the operation of vocational, technical, grul trade and industrial 
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education programs on the high school as well as college and 
uni 7 ersity levels. This prereq^uisite base provided desirable 
educational breadth and balance for effectively ’’getting at" the 
important issues and problems in cooperative work experience and 
work-study programs. Through planned presentations by consultants, 
group discussions, and task force group participation and evalu- 
ation, participants gained insists into the advantages offered by 
a vigorous program of cooperative education. 

DEFINITIONS (l) - The following definitions will be helpful in 
clarifying the meaning of terms related to cooperative education: 

COOFERATIVE EDTOATION - A program for persons who are 
enrolled in a school and who, throu^ a cooperative arrangement 
between the school and employers, receive part-time vocational 
instruction in the school and on-the-job training thxou^ part-time 
employment. It provides for alternation of study in school with a 
job in industry or business, the two experiences being planned and 
supervised school and employers so that each contributes definitely 
to the student's development in his chosen occupation. Work periods 
and school attendance may be on alternate days, weeks, or other 
periods of time, but the hours at work are during the regular school 
year. This plan of training is used extensively in various phases 
of vocational education. 

WOBK EXPERIENCE - Enq)loyaaent undertaken ly a student while 
attending school. The job may be designed to provide practical 
experience of a general character in the work-a-day world. 

WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION (Occupational Experience) - 
Boiployment undertaken as a part of the requirements of a school 
course and designed to provide planned experiences, in the chosen 
occupation, which are supervised by a teacher-coordinator and the 
employer. 

WORK-STUDY PROGRAM - Administered by the local educational 
agency and made reasonably available (to the extent of available 
funds) to all eligible youths in the area served by such agency. 
Employment under the program may be for the local educational agency 
or some other public agency or institution and will be furnished 
only to students who (a) have been accepted for enrollment as full- 
time itudents in an s^proved vocational education program, (b) need 
earnings to coat.'nue their vocational education, and (c) are at 
least 15 and less than 21 years of age. No student shall be employed 
imder the program sore tliaz. 1? hours 5.n any class week or pjadd more 
than $45 in any month or $350 in any ac;ademic year, except in special 
cases. 
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HISTORICAL EACKGBOUI0 - The cooperative work experience or work- 
study program has expanded and undergone significant changes since 
its founding in I906 by professor Herman Schneider (2). Althou^ 
its first growth period from I906 to 1942 was moderate but steady, 
cooperative education has expanded to include a variety of different 
curricula in industrial, technical, business, and liberal arts edu- 
cation. During its second growth period, which began in 1946 after 
the close of World War II, some institutions began experimenting 
with a variety of approaches for developing the needed flexibility 
to provide experiences that were relevant to acquiring occupational 
competence. 

Although Tuskegee Institute has a long history of involve- 
3i5nt with cooperative work experience and work-study, these programs 
have only recently come back into prominence as voluntary programs 
to supplement academic engineering education. A formal type of 
summer work experience program is now being promoted "by the school 
of Mechanical Industries as a part of its instructional progratriS. 

The 1967 summer workshop on cooperative work experience 
programs in trade and industrial education should serve as a needed 
stimulus for expanding cooperative education to other educational 
areas at Tuskegee Institute, as well as at other institutions that 
are involved. 

PROBLEMS - The cooperative plan has been criticized with the claim 
that it caters to intellectually less able students and in that 
sense is inferior to traditional plans of education. An examination 
of student grades and scores on academic aptitude tests have demon- 
strated that this claim is without substance. Haphazard selection 
for cooperative employment, sometimes results in student job incom- 
patibility. Sometimes students are used for menial and repetitive 
jobs that do not always capitalize upon their abilities and that do 
not provide them with the most suitable educational experiences. 
Fortunately, more attention is being directed toward significant 
reductions of these problem areas. 

One of the greatest handicaps to improvement and expansion 
of effective technical, and trade aid industrial education programs 
has been the continuing critical shortage of qualified teachers and 
administrators (3). This problem :'.s further compoimded by the fact 
that there is also a noticeable la3k of trade and industrial teacher 
preparation programs that include adequate provisions for obtaining’ 
the necessary industrial experience or depth in ary specialized 
field. 




Although coopezative work experience and work-study programs 
have been expanded and extended, this growth has been slow in 
becoming an effective element in a significant majority of trade arid 
indue tilal teacher education programs in this region. 

Cooperative education can make a substantial contribution 
toward meeting these problems. Cooperative education can, without 
a substantial increase in cost, furnish the most promising hope for 
appreciably increasing the number of competent technical teachers 
and for increasing the effectiveness of technical education at all 
levels . 

BKVliijVf OF SEIECTED RESEABCH - Some of the most comprehensive research 
in cooperative education which has been completed to date was that 
reported James W, Wilson and Edward H, lyons on the Study of 
Cooperative Education and was sponsored ly the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education ( 6 ), This research provides a critical appraisal 
of the educational merits of cooperative work-study in hi^er edu- 
cation. The study also provides reinforcing data for the fact that 
the concept of cooperative education has wide applicability to a 
variety of specific situations. 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education at the 
Ohio State University has produced a manual. Guidelines for Coopera- 
tive Education (2) for use in the development, expansion, and 
improvement of many interrelated vocational and technical programs 
of cooperative education on the high school and post-hi^ school 
levels . 



Cooperative Occupational Education and Work Ryperience in 
the Curriculum ( 3 ) is the titled of a recent mblication by Ralph E. 
Mason and Peter G, Haines , dealing with cooperative work experience 
programs on the hi^ school level, 

])r, Roy L, Wooldridge has written a report for the 
National Commission for Cooperative Education titled, "Analysis of 
Student Emplo^ent in a Cooperative Education "*b?ogram" (7 ) . This 
report supports the premise that cooperative education makes it 
possible for students to obtain, at least two worthwhile objectives 
which are (a) being able to amplify the learning process through 
educational experiences that are non-obtainable in the classroom, 

(b) being able to finance a part of their education that could not 
otherwise be completed. 

The vocational education act of H963 provides for funding 
cooperative work-study programs through federal allotments to the 
states . 






P DBH)SE - The central purpose of the cooperative work experience 
workshop was to plan and execute a brief but comprehensive exami- 
nation and evaluation of the cooperative work experience plan of 
education as it pertains to programs in vocational, technical, 
trade and industrial education. It was believed that such an evalu- 
ation would be instrumental in helping to develop "guidelines" for ini- 
tiating new programs, developing or improving existing programs of 
cooperative education. The primary emphasis was on providing infor- 
mation about current practices of leading cooperative education pro- 
grams around the United States. 



OBJECTIVES - The specific objectives of the workshop were: 

1. To develop an awareness on the part of trade and 
industrial education teacher educators of the need 
to develop cooperative work experience situations 

as deliberate and planned programs geared to utilize 
maximally the resources of local industry and the 
educational institution. 

2. To develop within the participants the ability to 
evolve from available resources, methods by which 
an effective cooperative work experience program 
may be implemented. 

3>. To develop on the part of participants the ability 
to €jvaluate effectively cooperative work experience 
pro^p:ams . 



METEIOD 



PREPLAMING - The workshop proposal received preliminary approval 
and the project officially began on Maruh 1, 1967 , After notifi- 
cation of approval was received, a number of preliminary procedures 
were started immediately. Project needs in order of immediacy were: 

1. Recruitment of participants 

2. Selection of participants and alternates 

3. Selection of a coordinator-consultant and 
visiting consultants 

4. Procedure for the workshop 



RECRUITMENT OF PARTICIPANTS - Primary recru?.tment of participants 
was channeled through state directors and supervisors of vocational, 
technical, trade and industrial education in Regions III, IV, and 
VII of the United States (HEW Map #112, Rev. 5-57)^ A letter was 
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prepared and forwarded to the sixteen states, the District of 
Columbia, and the terxltories of Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 
that are included in the above regions » Each director or super- 
visor was invited to select two regular and one alternate partici- 
pants from the fields of vocational-technical or trade and industrial 
education and submit their names for consideration as workshop nomi- 
nees A copy of this letter is included as Appendix A« 

Response by state directors and supervisors to our 
initial request for names of prospective participants was extremis ly 
poor. This initial request was followed up by person-to-person 
telephone calls to each of the state departments of education that 
had not responded. This second request produced very little improve- 
ment in the receipt of additional names of nominees. 

An additional letter for participants was then prepared 
and directed to the presidents, administrators, and department heads 
in land-grant or private colleges in the selected regions (See 
Appendix B ). A decision had already been made to direct the pro- 
gram announcement to other- institutions and regions if the quota of 
participants could not be filled locally. 

A workshop announcement brochure and applications were pre- 
pared, mailed to educational institutions and individuals in the 
local as well as to other regions of the country. Approximately 500 
brochures and application forms were distributed. A copy of the bro- 
chure and application form are provided as Appendixes C and D 
rv^spectively. 

Mailing lists to provide as adequate coverage of the afore- 
mentioned insi;itui;ions and r^^gions as possible were developed as 
follows; 

1. Obtained current listing of principle state admini- 
Eitrators for trade and industrial eciucation in the 
selected regions. 

2. Contacted each person on the above list, briefly 
explained program and requested names jf possible 
nominees. The form for listing the names of nomi- 
nees is included as Appendix E. 

3. Obtained current listing of persons in the selected 
regions who are identified as administrators, teacher 
educators, supervisors, or coordinators in trade and 
industrial or vocational-technical education in a 
state department of educational institution. 
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• Each person on th3 mailing list received a brochure 
or letter of transmittal with application forms 
encouraging participation. 

5 . An nnouncement of the workshop appeared in the 
April 1967 issue of the American Vocational Journal . 

6. Anyone requesting a copy of the workshop announce- 
ment was promptly accommodated. 

SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS MD AIMIMES - As applications were 
received, they were separated by states. Key questions were devised 
by the planning committee to determine eligibility. A sumnv.y of 
these questions are included as Appendix F. 

In order to be assured of consideration for acceptance, 
each application had to be postmarked May 19^7. A total of 
101 specific requests for applications were received over and above 
those sent to persons on the mailing lists. After separating and 
sorting applications according to eligibility, ^6 applications were 
considered and 93 of these were accepted as participants and alter- 
nates. The selection procedure involved the following: 

1. A committee of three persons consisting of members 
of the industrial education faculty and the Sean's 
office, reviewed all applicatic :s. Consideration was 
given to the items listed in tb i descriptive brochure 
ar 1 those questions devised by the planning committee 
in making final determinations on eligibility. 

2. Applicants from the states represented were rank 
ordered and the highest ranking persons, with con- 
sideration for regional distribution, were selected. 
Considerable weight was placed on current or intended 
future involvement with coo;perative work experience 
programs. Recommendations of supervisors of appli- 
cants were also given considerable weight. 

9 . In as much as some balance was sou^t between those 
persons most able to profit from the workshop and 
regional representation, the initial selections were 
reasonably divided among the areas represented. 

Eighteen states and the District of Columbia were 
represented in the initial selection. Approximately 
one-third of the nominees were trade ar.d industrial 
teachers actively engaged in cooperative work experi- 
ence programs. The .remaining two-thirds were 
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vocational^technical or trade and industrial 
teachers and supervisors working with occupationally- 
oriented students. Two persons included in the latter 
group were from state offices of vocational education. 

4. ]Due to changes in plans, health, and illness in the 
family, 18 nominees declined their acceptance for the 
workshop. Fifteen alternates were assigned prior 
to the arrival of participants and three were assigned 
on the beginning day of the workshop or shortly after- 
wards. Only one participant failed to complete the 
entire three-week period; leaving after the first week. 

Letters were addressed to all nominees informing them 
of their selection as a participant or alternate. All 
selected participants were asked to indicate acceptance 
or rejection of their selection by returning the 
acceptance and arrival infoimation card enclosed in 
each letter. The two letters and the acceptance card 
are included as Appendixes G, H, and L 

6. A follow-up letter requesting an immediate reply, was 
addressed to participants who were tardy .hi returning 
the acceptance card. This letter is shown as 
Appendix J. 

In as much as most of the participants and alternates were 
selected from the Southeastern region, the final distribution of 
participants slightly favored Region IV. Table I shows the final 
distribution of nominees by states. (See Appendix K. ) 

SELECTION OF COORDINATOR-CONSUITART AMD VISITIIKx COMSiyLTARTS - 
Since the primary functions of the workshop were to promote and 
expand the acceptance and implementation of cooperati-v^e work experi- 
ence by involving the participants ^ an in-depth exaxiination and 
exploration of the issues, the selection of consul tani;s was vital to 
the successful operation of the prog^m. 

Initial invitations to the coordinator-consultant and 
visiting consultants were made by the Lean of the School of Mechani- 
cal Industries. The coordinator-consultant and visiting consultants 
consisted of outstanding professors of industrial education from 
throughout the United States, leaders from industry, and a State 
Lirector of Vocational Education. The names and titles of the 
coordinator and visiting consultants are shown as Appendix L. 

Only one change had to be made in the presentations by con- 
sultants. Lr. Frank Jakes of the Ford Motor Company, Learbom, Michigan 
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was unexpected granted a leave of absence from the Company and 
could not be present. However, this open date was very ably filled 
by Hr. Willard Sateson of Wayne State University who agreed to make 
two presentations in order to meet this emergency. 

PROCEDUEE FOR THE WDBKSHOP - Each day of the workshop was begun 
with a presentation by a consultant on onet of the selected topics 
for discussion (See Progi’am - Appendijc M ) . In all instances , the 
consultant was an authoritj^ in some area of vocational-technical or 
trade and industrial education, and the presentations, therefore, 
were well coordinated with the activities and discussion of the clay. 

Usually, a very provocative and lively question and 
answer or discussion period immediately followed each presentatioii . 
This period provided participants with an opportunity to gain 
greater understanding of the consultant's ^fiewpoints. 

During the first week, the afternoon sessions were devoted 
to organized group discussion and further exploration of the topic 
under consideration. These discussions were not, necessarily, con- 
fined to a specific topic but were attempts to examine all cooper- 
ative education issues and problems. 

Very good structure for the afternoon sessions was devised 
and maintained by the coordinator-consultant, who also presented 
summaries of the group activities for each session. 

Group activity during the second and third weeks consisted 
of Task Porce Group participation, reactor panels, and Task Force 
reports. Six Task Force teams were organized with a chairman for 
each team and were requested to explore various topics. 

All of the discussion topics were concerned with broad 
as well as in-depth coverage of the subject under consideration. 

Some topics had been previously assigned and others grew out of the 
discussions. Examples of some of the discussion topics were: 

"Bases and procedures for implementing cooperative programs,” 
"Student recruitment and selection," "Information retrieval", 
"Coordinating functions," "Program evaluation,” and many others. 

Workshop resource materials and the resources of tne Hollis 
Burke Frissell Idbraiy were made available to all teams. Resource 
persons such as the visiting consultant and the coordinator consul- 
tant were also available for direction and information. 

Evaluations of each day's activities were completed by the 
participants (See Appendix N for Daily Evaluation Form). 
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Participants also completed an overall e'/aluation and critique at 
the end of the workshop. Results of these evaluations are included 
in this report. (See Appendix O) 

One field trip was made to Marietta, Georgia (approximately 
130 miles distance) to tour the facilities of the Lockheed-Georgia 
Company and to see cooperative work experience in action. The tour 
was well organized and effectively conducted by cooperative educa- 
tion officials of the Lockheed-Georgia Company. 

Tours were also conducted of the community, campus, and 
facilities of Tuskegee Institute. 

Coffee-breaks with complimentary coffee was provided for 
participants throu^out the entire three-week period. Several 
recreational outirgs were also sponsored for workshop participants. 

USE FIRST RAY (August 14? 19t'7) - On the evening prior to the first 
day, a pre-workshop social "mixer" was sponsored for participants, 
coordinator-consultant, industi?ial education faculty, and persons 
closely associated with the workshop. ])uring this "get acquainted" 
function, participants were officially registered and given packets 
of workshop materials. 

The first day of the workshop was opened with the Dean of 
the School of Mechanical Industries, Mr. John A. Welch, presiding. 

He extended a warm welcome to the participants and then pr@.^ented 
Dr. Russell W. Brown, Vice President, Tuskegee Institute, who in the 
absence of Dr. Luther H. Poster, President, Tuijkegee Institute, 
greeted participants and extended an official vrelcome to the work- 
shop group. Services of the offices of President and Vice Presidents 
were offered to participants by Dr. Brown, if needed. Dr. Brown 
also invited participants to make use of any of the Institute's 
facilities as well as other official offices in making their stay 
fruitful and pleasant. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Brown's comments, the workshop 
director, associate director, coordinator-consultant, and members of 
the industrial education faculty were introduced to the participants. 
The purposes, objectives, and expected roles of participants were out- 
lined by the workshop director. Dean Welch then presented the speaker 
for the first session, the Ooordinator-Consultant, Dr. Fairchild H. 
Carter. Dr. Carter addressed the workshop with the topic, "The Cooper- 
ative Work Experience Program — ^A Perspective View." His remarks are 
included as Appendix P. 
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RESULTS 



EVALUATION OF WORKSHOP BY PARTICIPANTS 

Beginning with the second day of the Workshop, each parti - 
cipa.nt was asked to evaluate the proceedings of the day by complet- 
ing an evaluation sheet (See Appendix N) which was designed to pro- 
vide "feedback" (information) on the value of each day's activities. 
An overall evaluation of the first day of the Workshop immediately 
follows this paragraph. A final evaluation sheet submitted by the 
participants on the last day of the Workshop presents an overall 
evaluation and is included as Appendix 0. 

A portion of the first day of the Workshop was devoted to 
matters of orientation to the plan of organization to be followed 
for thti three week period, ti*3 necessity for conducting the Work- 
shop, and establishing specific outcomes to be sought. The remainder 
of the day was devoted to a presentation by the Coordinator- Con- 
sultant and to general discussion, questions, and answers. This 
proved to be of a real valuable and an effective beginning since it 
served to set the stage for the remaining days of the Workshop. 
Presented were such materials as the history, philosophy, and con- 
cepts of Cooperative Work Experience Education. It was during the 
first day' s activities that a common frame of reference was 
establisiied for all participants by identifying and defining termi- 
nology that would be in continuous use throughout the Workshop. 

The. first day's work proved to be most valuable in that it brought 
together V.he best thinking from the varied experiences of parti- 
cipants in the foimulation of concepts directly related to method- 
ology in Cooperative Work Experience Education. Many of those 
participants who were experienced or familiar with this type pro- 
gram indlc'.t^d that they had alrea^' / developi=id kee*. insights into 
uann fs;.j’ : :i> art, inherent in t.' 3 program. The Coordinator- 

Cont.itdut was most ably prepared for his role by means of experience, 
edu'.’tion, and a dynamic personality that was well suited to the 
grc ip and served to promote a cohesiveness in purposeful work 
thxoughout the conference. 

The results of the data obtained from the "Daily Evalua- 
tion Sheets" (Appendix N) is presented in Table II, "Summary of 
Participant's Evaluation of Daily Sessions". The tabulations of 
responses from the daily evaluations were used to make compilations 
on a weekly basis. During the first week of the Workshop, thirty- 
f.even percent (37%) of the respondents rated the activities for 
that week as excellent, forty-five percent (45%) rated them as good, 
fifteen percent (15%) rated them as fair, while only three percent 
(3%) rated them as poor. The responses for the second week of the 
Workshop indicated that the values tabulated were: forty-two percent 
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(42%) excellent; forty-nine percent (49%) good; eight percent (8%) 
fair; and one percent (1%) poor. During the third week of the Work- 
shop, fifty-two percent (52%) of the respondents rated the activities 
as exc< -ant, forty-four percent (44%) rated them as good, three 
percent (3%) rated them as fair, and only one percent (1%) rated 
them as poor. 

A summary of selected data obtained from the "Total Work- 
shop Evaluation Sheet" is presented in Table III, "Summary of 
Total Conference Evaluation Sheet." The rating scale used is a 
numerical, with one (1) as the lowest rating and seven (7) as the 
highest rating. The participants were asked to indicate the extent 
to v^ich they felt the objectives for the Workshop were achieved 
by placing a check mark in the appropriate column. 

In responding to the first objective — "To what extent 
did the Workshop develop an awareness on your part of the need for 
promoting cooperative work experience education?" — a total of 
thirty-eight (38) participants gave the fpl lowing ratings: fifty- 

eight percent (58%) indicated a rating of seven (7) ; twenty-nine 
percent (29%) indicated a rating of six (6), eight percent (8%) 
indicated ratings of five (5), and only five percent (5%) indicated 
ratings of four (4). None of the responses were lower than a rat- 
ing of four. 

When asked — "Did the Workshop develop your ability to 
evolve, develop, or improve methods for implementing cooperative 
work experience programs?" — the participants responded in the 
following manner: forty-five percent (45%) rated it seven (7), 

twenty-nine percent (29%) six (6), twenty-one percent (21%) five 
(5), two and one-half percent (2.5%) rated it four (4), and three 
(3) with no responses lower. 

"Did the Workshop develop your ability to effectively 
evaluate cooperative work experience progrfuns?" was the last 
major objective about which the participants were querried. Their 
responses were: twenty-six percent (26%) rated this as seven (7), 

forty-seven percent (47%) as six (6), nineteen and one-half percent 
(19.5%) as five (5), five percent (5%) as four (4), none (0%) as 
three (3), and two and one-half percent (2.5%) as two (2), with no 
lower responses. 

The participants were asked — "Have you had previous 
training and/or experience in cooperative work experience or work- 
study programs?" — before the Workshop. Of a total of thirty- 
eight (38) participant responses, sixteen (16) replied "yes", and 
twenty-two (22) replied "no". (See Appendix 0). 
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SUMMARY OF TOTAL WDRKSHOP EVALUATION SHEET 



The participants were also asked to respond to the question - 
"Do you plan any changes in your work experience program as a result 
of this Workshop?" Participant responses totalled thirty^ne (31) 
and most of those responding to this question also listed some 
changes likely to be achieved. 

Provision was made for the participants to offer comments 
regarding any and all aspects of the Workshop. A few selected 
comments are listed below: 

1. "The Workshop furnished excellent information for 
establishing and conducting Cooperative Work Experience 
programs at the various educational levels." 

2. "The consultants as a group were well prepared and 
experienced for their various presentations." 

3. "Information gained from the Workshop will help me to 
explain and sell the program to the public." 

4. "Excellent. Maybe we should have had more fieldtrips." 

5. "I now feel confident in being able to establish and 
operate a prc'^ram in my school." 

6. "The pattern of presentations, discussions, and work 
groups followed in the Workshop were very good." 

7. "I now feel that I can clarify the misconceptions of 
cooperative work experiences that many others lave." 

8. "The Workshop was very interesting. I plan to use 

much of the material that grew out of these experiences." 

9. "I feel I have been prepared to try to stimulate 
interest in establishing a program of Cooperative Work 
Experiences in my school." 

10. "This experience has given me a broader understanding 
of the Cooperative Work Experience Programs." 

11. "Topics and Consultants were well chosen." 

12. "This Workshop should become an annual affair and 
should be conducted in various localities more 
frequently." 
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13. "I know of no other mean? whereby so much valuable 
information could be gained in so short a span of 
time. Extremely valuable," 

14. "This Workshop was one of the greatest experiences in 
my educational career. Invaluable," 

15. "A very meaningful and informative Workshop," 

Evaluation of the Workshop 

The daily evaluation sheets served two purposes: (1) to 

obtain "feedback" from the participants that would be useful in 
improving the general operations of the Workshop as well as improve 
the methods or techniques employed, and (2) to obtain reactions to 
the presentations being made by the consultants. Data for the first 
week is shown in Table IV, No data were tabulated for the first 
day, but the third day received the "lowest" ratings in the excellenr 
and good categories, while the fourth day received the "highest" 
ratings. 



Summaries of daily evaluations for the second and third 
weeks are presented in Tables V and VI respectively. 

The day that received the highest rating during the entire 
Workshop was Wednesday (third day) of the third week. Ninety-nine 
percent (99%) of the participants indicated that the proceedings 
for this day were either excellent or good with no responses indicat- 
ing a rating of fair, and only one percent (1%) rating it as poor. 

It is possible that these ratings may have reflected a favorable 
"cumulative effect" from the preceeding days; in addition to the 
fact that two consultants from industry were used. It is very 
likely that this contact with individuals from industry gave 
significant meaning to the previous discussions and presentations 
which, up to this point, had all been from the point of view of 
educational personnel. 

A possible clue to the pattern of responses given to the 
three questions used in measuring the achievement of Workshop 
objectives may be found in the manner in which the fourth question 
was answered. When participants were asked if they had had previous 
training and/or experience in cooperative work experience programs, 
less than cne-half (1/2) answered with a response of "yes". This 
xs a strong indication that those who had no prior experience with 
this type program may have benefited most from the Workshop 
experiences. 
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SUMMARY OF PARTICIPANTS' EVALUATION OF DAILY SESSIONS 
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The t 'uple conunents of the participants also give some 
indication of che values they themselves felt were received from 
their participation. 

It is the considered opinion of all those persons who 
were intimately involved in the operation of the Workshop on 
Cooperative Work Experience, that the three primary objectives 
were met to a very high degree, thus justifying the effort and 
resources that were used in making it possible. It would be of 
interest to know or be able to measure the long-range effects which 
will likely result from this Workshop. 

Although the workshop started with a full quota of forty 
participants, one person dropped out after the first week making a 
total of thirty-nine participants actually completing the three- 
week period. 

An analysis of the participants' evaluation of the work- 
shop indicated that their attitudes towards the workshop sessions 
improved over the three-week period. Eighty-two percent rated the 
sessions as "good" or "excellent" the first week; ninety-six per- 
cent gave these ratings during the third week. Their evaluation 
of the three items used in total workshop evaluation ranged from 
87 percent for six and seven ratings of item one to 73 percent for 
item three. These data seem to indicate a reasonably high degree 
of satisfaction on the part of participants with the quality of 
workshop activities and with their involvement in these activities. 



DISCUSSION 



The results of the workshop indicate that its three 
specific objectives were achieved. There is evidence that an 
awareness of the need for promoting cooperative work experience 
situations as deliberate and planned programs was developed. This 
awareness was brou^it about primarily throu^ the presentations 
by the consultants, a visit to a local industry, and Task Force 
group participation. 



No specific evidence can be presented here to show that 
objectives two and three we: re fully achieved. However, there is 
a strong reason to believe that these objectives were achieved on 
the part of some of the participants. 

1. Approximately one-third of those persons in 
attendance had previous experience in some area 
of cooperative education. It is reasonable to 
assume that these persons were able to profit 
from the workshop activities and , therefore , 
would be more likely to have had these abilities 
(objectives two and three) enhanced than those 
participants with no previous experience. 

2. Daily evaluations that were completed by par- 
ticipants focused attention on many of the 
issues that are important in the operation of 
actual programs of cooperative education. 

Specific functions and objectives of the coopera- 
tive plan of education were clearly delineated in 
the presentations by consultants in the discus- 
sion and in the Task Force group reports. 

5. The informal comments made by consultants and 
these written by participants on the evaluation 
sheets suggest that the topics selected for 
presentations and discussion were well chosen 
for achieving the stated objectives. 

4 . Some of the cancellations made by selected 
nominees and lack of response to the workshop 
from some states may be attributed to the facts 
that: 

a. A number of vocational conferences were being 
sponsored during this period and 
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b. A number of states were conducting 
workshops that required the attendance 
of all vocational-technical personnel. 

Evidence from the studies presented (See Review of 
Selected Research) and from authorities, represented by the con- 
sultants, in cooperative and industrial education strongly sup- 
port these advantages of cooperative work experience programs: 

A. To the Students 

1. Has the opportunity to apply his classroom 
knowledge to actual work situations and 
thereby gain greater interest and appreciation 
for his classroom work and total academic pro- 
gram. 

2. Has an opportunity to gain practical experi- 
ence in his particular field of interest and 
exposure to the world of work and real day-to- 
day problems. 

5» Matures more rapidly and develops those per- 
sonal characteristics that are necessary for 
a successful career. 

4» Associates with other employees of varied 

backgrounds and disciplines and become familiar 
with problems of labor and management enabling 
him to learn the importance of human relations 
and teamwork in industry. 

5» Tlie discipline of his employment helps him to 
form good work habits and to acquire a feeling 
of self-reliance and a sense of responsibility, 

6. Gains experience which enables him to "land on 
his feet running when he graduates,” 

7. Is provided the opportunity to evaluate the 
company and the field in which he is interested 
while in school. 

£. To the School 



1. The process of evaluating students is improved 
by simultaneous tests of academic fitness and 
employment suitability. 
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2 , Fuller use of physical plant is permitted by 
the alternating periods of work and stijdy 
because many more students can be accommodated 
when only part of them are in school at one time. 

5 , The school and industry join forces in the major 
responsibility of educating students. 

C. To the Company 

1, Helps assure th€j company of a regular flow of 
qualified personnel. 

2. The company has an opportunity to observe the 
students in action and to evaluate performance 
and potential worth as a permanent employee. 

5. Reduces the necessity of further training before 
job assignment. 

4. Helps the company improve its school relations 
image by having the student as its representative 
on the campus. 

CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AMD RBCOMMEMDATIONS 
CONCLUSIONS 

AS a result of this study, the following conclusions have 
been reached: 

1. Vocational- technical industrial teacher educators are 
vitally interested in implementing or upgrading 
cooperative plans of education in their curricula. 

2. Vocational- technical and industrial teacher edu- 
cators, coordinators, supervisors, and others 

who participated in the summer workshop on coopera- 
tive work experience programs at Tuskegee Institute 
were exposed to information about some of the most 
recent developments in cooperative education. 

3 . The participants in the workshop, through consul- 
tant presentations and Task Force group partici- 
pation, explored numerous ways of implementing and 
expanding cooperative work experience in their 
school educational programs. 
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IMPLICATIONS 



The following implications were derived from the work- 
shop. 



1. There is need for intensive inservice and 
orientation educational programs for coordi- 
nators supervisors, and teacher educators in 
cooperative work experience education. 

2. Interest in cooi)erative work experience pro- 
grams will he continued and broadened at an 
unprecedeiited rate because of the involvement 
of participants in the cooperative work experi- 
ence workshop at Tuskegee Institiite. 

3. The cooperative education method will receive 
greater attention in any consideration of pro- 
gressive programs of vocational and technical 
education. 

BECOMMEaiDATIONS 

It is recommended that: 

1. Annual workshops or conferences of this nature 
be scheduled in the Southeastern region in 
order to allow institutions an opportunity to 
keep abreast of the latest developments in 
cooperative education. 

2. Joint conferences be held for all areas of 
industrial, technical, and vocational education. 
The cooperative plan of education needs the best 
thinking from all areas of education and industry. 



STJMMARy 



The primary purpose of this study was to apprize selected 
vocational- technical teacher educators, coordinators, and supervisors 
of the most recent developments and to stimulate interest in coopera- 
tive education. These factors were accomplished. 

The specific objectives were: (l) to develop, on the part 

of participants, an awareness of the need for promoting cooperative 
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work experience situations as deliberate and planned programs 
geared to utilize maximally the resources of the educational 
institutions and local indiistry; ( 2 ) to develop the ability to 
evolve from available resources methods by which an effective 
cooperative work experience program may be implemented; and (3) 
to develop the ability to evaluate, effectively, cooperative work 
experience programs. 

The results indicate that the objectives were achieved. 
However, available evidence gives stronger support to this con- 
tention concerning objective number one than it does for objectives 
two and three. The latter two objectives require long-range evalu- 
ation and, therefore, their achievement would need to be determined 
at a future time. It is reasonable to assume that when the prior 
experience in cooperative education of some participants are taken 
into account, that the latter two objectives were achieved, at 
least, to some degree. 
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tt[uBkrs;r ^notitutr 



TUSKCGCE INSTITUTE 
ALABAMA 

SCHOOL OF 36088 

MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 



Dear Sir: 



In cooperation with the Adult and Vocational Research Division of the U, S. 
Office of Education, Tuskegec Ixistitute will conduct a three-week workshop 
in organizing and Oj^ating cooperative work experience programs in techni- 
cal and trade and industrial education from August lii to Septenher 1, 1967* 
Participants will include directors, sipervisors, teacher educators, and 
other persons engaged in the administration of technical, vocational, and 
trade and industrial education programs. The general purposes of the 
workshop are to expand and promote interest in cooperative work esqserienee 
situations as effective elements in occipational and technical teacher 
preparation. 

The content cf the program will be concerned with effective utilization 
of local resources to inplement and/or e3q>and cooperative work zxptrittict 
or work-study programs. These activities will be directed by outstanding 
authorities in cooperatl 3 work e3q9erience and trade and industrial edu- 
cation programs. 

This letter is being addressed to State Directors and State Sipervisors 
of technical, vocational-, and trade and industrial education within the 
Southern region. As State Officer, you are invited to submit the names 
of a total of three individuals (two as regulars and one as alternate), 
who are engaged in occupational or vocational- technical teacher preparation 
in your state, as nominees for' participation in the workshop. Each nominee 
must be engaged in some aspect of the preservice preparation of teachers 
or in assisting in-scrvice teachers in any of several phases of technical 
or vocational education. Nominees are expected to be currently involved 
in cooperative work experience or work-study programs, or have a strong 
interest in them. 

Applicants may obtain three semester hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit if they apply and meet requirements for admission to graduate or 
undergraduate piograms at Tuskegec Institute, Registration for credit 
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is not a prerequisite for participation in the vorKshop^ and no tiition 
fee will be diargcd. A certificate will be awarded to each participant 
upon successful coiq)letion of the program* 

Applicants will be considered without regard to race, creed, color, etc 
national origin* Each participant will receive a stipend of $75.00 per 
week for each week of the workshop. In addition, he will receive a 
travel allowance, not to exceed $75.00, to cover the cost of transpcrtatiari* 

Hie names of nominees should be submitted by March 31, 1967. 

Yours very truly. 



J(^ A. Welch 
Dean 



cc: Mr, J, N, Harris, Director 

Workshop on Cooperative Work 
Experience Programs 
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(SnskrgFF JInBtitutr 



•CHOOL OF 

MECHANICAL INOUSTNIEW 



TUSKCGEE IN6TIYUTC 
ALABAMA 
36088 



Dear Sir; 

In cooperation with the Adult and Vocational Research Division of the U, S, 
Office of Education, Tuskegee Institute will conduct a three*week workshop 
in organizing and operating cooperative work experience programs in techni- 
cal and trade and industrial education from Aug*tst lU to September 1, 1967. 
Participants will include directors, supervisors, teacher educators, and 
other persons engaged in the administration of technical, vocational, and 
trade and industrial education programs. The general purposes of the 
workshop are to eaqpand and promote interest in cooperative work experience 
situations as effective elements in occupational and technical teacher 
preparation* 

The content of the program will be concerned witli effective utilization 
of local resources to implement and/or expand cooperative work exper ience 
or work-study programs* These activities will be directed by outstanding 
authorities in cooperative work exjierience and trade and industrial edu- 
cation programs* 

We would appreciate receiving applications from qualified persons at your 
institution to participate in this workshop* Applicants must be engaged 
in technical teacher education and in some aspect of prcservice prepwation 
or assisting inservice teachers in any of the several areas of technical or 
trade and industrial education in your state* Thcjy are also asked to be 
currently involved in cooperative work experience or wcrk-study programs 
or have a strong interest in them. Applicants will be considered without 
regard to race, creed, color, or national origin* 

Each participant will receive a stipend of ^75*00 per week for each week 
of the workshop. In additifxi, he will receive a travel allowance, not to 
exceed $75*00 to cover the cost of transportation* No tuition fee will 
be charged for the workshorj. 

Applicants may cbtain three semester hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit if they apply and meet requireme^.ts for admission to graduate or 
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undergratiuate progrcms at Tuskegee Institute* Registration f or ci'edit 
not a prerequisite for participation in the workshop* A certificate will 
be awarded to each participant upon successful completion of the program. 

Applications should be mailed by May 31» 1967* 

Yours very truly. 



John A* Welch 
Dean 



Enclosures 

cc: Mr* J* N* Harris, Director 
Worifshop on Cooperative Work 
Experience Programs* 
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Application for 

\ ^ * ' vA ' ‘ . 

WORKSHOP ON ORCUIMIZATION AND OPERATION cfp COOFtflAtXVE WORK fiJdiiRlkNCK PROGRAIIS . 

tn . 

TRADE and INDUSTRIAL KOUCATlON 
Aug'iiat 14 - SaptaabOf 1 , 136? 

. ' ' ' 'a- , I < 

' . 1 . ' ■ ' ‘ , 

Mall to: Workshop on Cooperative Work Experience. Programs 

School of Mechanical Indus tries ^ ^ 

Tuskegee Institute ^ 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabaas 36088 



(Please type or print) 
Mr. ( ) 

Name Mrs. ( ) 

or. ( ) 

Miss ( ) 



V 



I ! '■ 



V \ 



last 



first 



middle 



Name and address of Institution at which you work 



« V 



number and street 
Youi Position 



city 



state zip code 
Vour Depairtment V 



phone number 



Type of Institution: ( ) 4 yr. college ( , ) 2 yr. coljlfKo ( Otber_ 

'' (. / V 1 ^ I ,) 

Residential Address . ^ 



' . .1 



/ 



number and street 



city 



r state 



Home nione Number_ 
Date of Birth 



Ares (;ode 



V - 

^ritsl Status^ 



zip coda 






U.. S. citizen: ( ) Tea { ]l No 

1 \y ' 



Check mailing address you wish ^sed: ( ) Institution Address < )Residential Address 

Estimated minimum one-way distance (highway and/or tail) from hOM to Tuskegee mi. 

If I am accepted as a p 
( ) undergraduate 



a participant , I f ) do ( ) do not pXdn to "register 

late or (■ ) 'graduate .credit;' v . i' '' ' 



' / • 
u '' 

\i- - 



f i 



Note: To receive credit spplloants pust apply and meet requirements for .sdvissloii to 
undergraduate or graduate programs at '^exegee Institutd. for intoma^ioh 
regarding credit write to; ^ 






1“ ■ 



Office of Admissions 
Tuskegee Institute /’ ' 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabaiia 3^088 



\f X' f 



I 

\ 



u 



f , ' A ' 

Registration for credit ^ not a pre-requisite for participation In the 
workshop. 



D-1 



A 




£apioyp«nt Record: jLltt pro£«asioaal vqrk axpalri«i^cf of the paat live yeara. (Liat 
Ih reverse chronological ord^. giving pnadot or laat poaition lirat.A^d separate 
sheets if necessary). 



V ‘ 

J 



Dates '• 
From 1 To 


Fosltlcn 


’ \ 

Eaployer 


' \ 

Nature of Activities 




A 


' 1 
\ 

» ’ » 


i 






V ’ • 

, \ 


r~ 








). • • • 
\ > 

. V 1 » 


J 






r 


' 


• ‘ * 


4 ' ‘ • 





College or Univeraity Education: 



\ . 



Institution 


1 

School or OApartaent 

> — .'A.' ■ . - 


Years 


Degree^ 


1 MA>or 
Subject ^ 


Minor 

Subject 


1 

; 




\ 


J 


V t 

; 

. . ' .. \ 
/ 




1 

V X 




" i 


1 1 




^ ' 




* ^ ' 


/ , - 


\ 

J 




• 


• “j 


^ 'v ■ 


I 




« ’ ^ 





' ' r • ' *'■ -f. . - t I ' 

List the tfichnical , profeaslona^ and i educatfion organize tiona^(iodill /state /and. ns^ 
tional) of whiq|i you Are a aenber. * - ' , ^ ■ 



V V' 



Discuss briefly your plans for professional training and year reasons f6r wishing to 
participate in the ^worksh<^ , sketching*^ briefly the. benefits to derive frcIlB such^ parti- 
dipatipn and their relationships to any special problens you face in your work situa- 
tion. ' ‘ . ' ■ ' -V / - 






^ ( 






DO NOT WRITE BELOW llliS LINE 
Application received.^ 



Allowances : Stipehd 
Renalrics: 



1 -- 



\ 



4 / 






_ ^ ' // 
“ ' J 



I ‘ 









'M 



I . 



I 






'I.-'- 

/ 

\ 



fdply: i^eto^ 



Status 






■ ■■ \ \ 



RecoBhended 
( ) Yes ( )Ko 



Travel 



Approved l>y 






1 , 



D-2 






r; 



J 






Official List of Nominees 
for 



.; 03 xsnc? on C3GANIZATI0?" and CPjI^ATION cf 
cooPEiUTivE ..ORic E::?SRiEricn: prograiis in traps ai:d industrial srucation 



at 

Tiiskegee Institute 



State 



Date 



Regular Nominees 
(Please sulmit tuo names) 

1. Name 

Address 



City State Zip Code 

2. Name 
Address 

City State ^ip Code 

Alternate Ncainee 
(Please sutEuit one nane) 



Name ___ 
Address 



cHy 



State 



zip dode 



IIa.me of State Official 
(Please type and v/rite na^;e) 



Tiile 



E 



■am 






iMM 









CRITERIA USED IN SELBCTDIG 
WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 




Participants should: 

1. Be engaged in some aspect of pre-service or 
in-service preparation of teachers for tech- 
nical, vocational, or trade and industrial 
education. 

2. Be engaged in administration , direction, or 
supervision of some area of technical, voca- 
tional, or trade and industrial education. 

5 . Have a strong interest in cooperative work 
experience programs. 

Additional questions that were considered regarding 
the participants: 



1. From what state is the applicant? 



2. What is the applicant's present affiliation 
with cooperative work experience programs? 



5. What plans are contemplated for any benefits 
to be derived from the workshop? 
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■rhOoi OK 

MECHANICAL INOUSIRIES 



TUSKCCEE INSTITUTE 
ALABAMA 



Bear Sir: 

lotiT application has been relieved and we are pleased to confim y^wir selection 
as a participant in the Summer Workshop on Organization imd Operaticn of Coopera- 
tive Work Experience Programs in Trade and Industrial Education which will be 
held at Tuskegee Institute from August 14 through September 1, 1967* Ws are 
looking forward to your arrival. 

Registration will be held on Sunday, August 13, from 3 to 9 P, M, Ladies wilJ. 
register in Residence and men in Residence "F", Participants idio are 
assigned to other on-campus housing may register at that location, 

A ”mixer'* wilj. be held in the lower lounge of Residence on Sunday, August 
13, from 8:30 to 9s30 P, M, . Heals will be served in Thom|dclns Cafeteria and 
may be ordered a la carte. 

The cost of room and board for participants will be approximately $80,00, which 
may be paid in weekly installments of approximately $26,67 each. Information 
regarding recreational activities will be made available upon your aTTlv»1 , 

All workshop sessions will be held in Willcox Building "A” in the Architectu- 
ral Division, The first session will begin at 9 A, M, on August 14, The 
workshop officially ends at 5 P, M, EST on September 1, 1967, 

Stipends will be paid weekly and reimbursement for travel will be paid on the 
last day of the conference. 

Please find enclosed a map of the campus and an arrival infomation form. You 
are requested to complete the form and return it immediately. 

We are looking forvrard to a very interesting and stimulating workshop. 

Sincerely yours, 



John A, We3ch 
Dean 



Enclosures 



cc: Mr, J, rJ, Harris, Director 
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SCHOOL OF 

MECHANICAL INOUETRlEa 



TUSKCOCE INSTITUTE 
ALABAMA 

seoas 



Dear Sir: 

Your application has been reviewed and we are pleased to inform 
you that you have been selected as an alternate participant in 
the Summer Workshop on Organization and Operation of Cooperative 
Work Experience Programs in Trade and Industrial Education which 
will be held at Tuskegee Institute from August 14, through Septem- 
ber 1, 1967. 

Your name has been placed on a list of alternate participants by 
a committee because the quota for your state has already been 
filled or because the quota has been filled by applicants from the 
southern region, A few applicants from outside of this region were 
also selected. All alternate participants have been listed in the 
order of their selection and their names will automatically be 
placed on the main participants' list in place of persons who can- 
not accept their selection. 

You have been selected as alternate number — - and will be notified 
immediately if ’’acancies occur on the main list of the forty persons 
vdiich have already been selected. 

We appreciate your interest and look forward to the possibility 
of your joining us. 



Sincerely yours. 



John A, Welch 
Dean 



JAW: ccb 

cc: Mr. J. N, Harris, Director 
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•CHOOL OF 

MECHANICAL INOUSTRieS 




TUSKCOFE INSTITUTE 
ALABAMA 
S608S 



Dear Sir: 




Several weeks ago we info:rmed you of your acceptance for the Work- 
shop on Organization and Operation of Cooperative Work Experience 
Programs in Trade and Industrial Education to be help at Tuskegee 
Institute from August 14 through September 1, 1967. We have not 
received the card that you were asked to return indicating your 
decision and wonder if you are planning to attend the workshopo 
May we have your immediate; reply? 

We have a list of names of persons being held on standby status, 
and would appreciate knowing your decision so that these persons 
may be informed of any possible openings. 

Best wishes. 




Sincerely, 




P 

0 



John A. Welch 
Dean 

JAW: CD 
Enclosure 

cc: James N. Harris 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
School of Mechanical Industries 

VfORKSHOP ON ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 

IN 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
August 14 “ September 1, 1967 



Workshop Participants 



Alabama 

Andres Alba, Coordinator 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Tuskegee Institute High School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 36088 

Willie M, Clark 
Vocational Education 
City Board of Education 
Bob Wallace Avenue 
Huntsville, Alabeima 35801 

Edward L. Donald 

Teacher “Educator 

School of Agriculture 

Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 36088 

Oscar L. I'/wns, Head 

Metal Department 

School of Mechanical Industries 

Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 36088 

Lucius Fleming, Instructor 
Industrial Education 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 36088 

James Littleton, Instructor- 
School of Mechanical Industries 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 36088 



Katepalli Sltaramarao, Instructor 
Mechanical Engineering 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 36088 

Dr, John Tzeng, Director 

Curriculum Laboratory 

Associate Professor 

School of Education 

Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 36088 

James M, Ward 
A^st. Professor 
Industrial Education 
Alabama A & M College 
Normal, Alabama 35762 



California 

Orville H, Buesing 
Teacher-Coordinator, Work 
Experience Education 
San Jose Unified School District 
San Jose High School 
275 North 24th Street 
San Jose, Calif omia 95114 

Delaware 

George Haney, Teacher 
Industrial Arts 

Brand}’wine Springs Jr, High School 
2916 Duncan Road 
Wilmington, Delaware 19808 
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District of Columbia 

Mrs. Katharyn S. Higgs, Teacher 
Cosmetology 

Chamberlain Vocational High School 
14th & Potomas Avenue, S.E. 
Washington, D. C. 20003 



Florida 

James A. Davis, Consultant 
Business and Distributive Education 
State Department o£ Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 



Georgia 

Eugene J. Jackson, Coordinator 
Industrial Arts Education 
Savannah State College 
Savannah, Georgia 31401 



Illinois 

Seigreied Mueller 
Graduate Student 
Room 222, Wham building 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 62^03 



Kentucky. 

Dr. Robert L. Ogle, Professor 
Industrial Education 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Richmond, Kentucky 40475 



Louisiana 

Earl Gray, Supervising Teacher 
Southern University, Southern Branch 
P. 0. Box 9414 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70813 
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Nicholas S. Harrison 
Teacher-Trainer 
Southern University and 
A & M College 
P. 0. Box 9467 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70813 

Marcus V. Me Waters 
Department Head 

Industrial Arts and Technology 
Southeastern Louisiana College 
Box 847, College Station 
Hammond, Louisiana 70401 

Clayton A. Wiley 
Assistant Professor 
Industrial Arts 
Grambling College 
Grambling, Louisiana 71245 



Mississippi 

Tyree Henderson 

Teacher-Coordinator 

Trades and Industrial Education 

Lanier Jr. , Sr. High School 

833 West Maple Street 

Jackson, Mississippi 39203 



North Carolina 

Nathan E. Brown, Instructor 
Building Construction 
A & T College 
312 N. Dudley Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27^11 

Major B. Holloway, Instructor 
Automotive Technology 
A & T College 
312 N. Dudley Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27411 

Lewis Richards, Instructor 
Building Construction 
A & T College 
312 N. Dudley Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27411 



I 
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Oregon 



Utah 



Francis M, Rogers, Coordinator 
Work Experience Program 
Scappoose High School 
P. 0, Box 490 
Scappoose, Oregon 97056 



South Carolina 

Warnell Berry, Teacher 
Carpentry & Voc, Dept, Head 
Howard High School 
Kaminshi Street 

Georgetown, South Carolina 29440 

Jimmie Stewart, Teacher 
Industrial Arts 
Alston High School 
Box 610, Bryan Street 
Summerville, South Carolina 29483 



Tennessee 

William B. Harper, Head 
Industrial Education Department 
Tennessee A & I State University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Preston Stewart, Assoc, Professor 
Industrial Education 
Tennessee A & I State University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

James W, Wynn 

Project Development Supervisor 
State Department of Education, MDT 
202 W, Main Street 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37209 

Texas 

Andrew Matthew, Department Head 
Electricity Department 
Prairie View A & M. College 
Prairie View, Texas 



Delyle B, Jensen, Teacher 
Industrial Arts 
Ogden High School 
2828 Harrison 
Ogden, Utah 8440i 



Virginia 

Frank T, Green, Assoc, Professor 
Industrial Education 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 

Wilbert P, Harris, Coordinator 
Work Program 

George V/ashington High School 
1005 Mt, Vernon Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 223C1 

Merton B, Hopkins, Department Head 

Automotive Mechanics 

Norfolk Division 

Virginia State College 

2401 Corprew Avenue 

Norfolk, Virginia 23504 

Bernard L. Jones, Asst, Professor 
Vocational - Industrial Education 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 23804 

Herbert K, Shannon 
I,C,T, Teacher and Coordinator, 
Vocational Education 
George Washington Carver High 
Broad Street 

Chesapeake, Virginia 23506 



West Virginia 
Edward G, Watkins 

Asst, Prof, Engineering Technology 
Bluefield State College 
Bluefield, West Virginia 
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Wisconsin 



Melvin A. DeSwarte, Senior Instructor 
and Work Study Supervisor, 
Electronics 

Two Rivers Vocational , Technical 
and Adult School 
1715 E. Park Street 
Two Rivers, Wiscoi.sin 54241 

Eddie Walker, Instr ictor 
Electrical 

Milwaukee Vocational School 
1015 N. 6th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 
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WORKSHOP CONSULTANTS 



Dr. Fairchild H. Carter 
Coordinator-Consul tant 
Assistant Professor 
Vocational Education 
Indiana University 
223 South Jordan 
Bloomington, Indiana 47^1 

Dr. Willard M. Bateson 
Professor, Department of 
Industrial Education 
College of Education, 2N 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Dr. E. Max Eddy 
Professor and Head 
Department of Industrial 
Education 

School of Technology 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

Mr. W. R. Goldston 
Emp logmen t Officer 
Emplojmient Branch 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama 35661 

Mrv J. F. Ingram, Director 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

Dr. Frank Jakes 
College Cooperative Prcgreim 
Manager 

Ford Motor Company 
The American Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 48127 



Dr. John A. Jarvis 
Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 

Stout State University 
Monomonie, Wisconsin 54751 

Mr. George H. Miller, Director 
Cooperative Education Program 
University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 33620 

Dr. W. Vincent Payne, Director 
Research, Experimentation and 
Demonstration Project 
School of Mechanical Industries 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 36088 

Mr. F. W. Ragan, Jr. 

Techi.^cal Emplo 3 mient Supervisor 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 
3300 Lexington Road, S. E. 

Winston Salem, North Carolina 

Mr. Frank Vandegrift, Director 
Cooperative Education 
Engineering Extension Service 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 36830 

Mr. William W. Wolansky 
Coordinator 
Coo'^erative Work-Study 
Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion 

College of Education, 2N 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
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WORKSHOP ON ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF COOPERATIVE 
WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS IN TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 



At 



TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
School of Mechanical Industries 
Will cox "A" Building 



August 14 - September 1, 1967 



Conducted By 



TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 



In Cooperation With 



The Bureau of Research, Adult and 
Vocational Research Division 
United States Office of Education 
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1. To develop, on the part of participants, an awareness of the 
need for promoting cooperative work experience situations as 
deliberate and planned programs geared to utilize maximally 

the resources of the educational institution and local industry. 

2. To develop the ability to evolve from available resources methods 
by wiiich an effective cooperative work experience program may 

be implemented. 

3. To develop the ability to evaluate, effectively, cooperative 
work experience programs. 



Participants 

The participants are selected teacher educators, coordina- 
tors, and administrators in echnical, vocational, and trade and 
industrial education in schools, colleges, and universities in the 
States of Alabama, California, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 



Workshop Director 
James N. Harris 



Associate Director 
Austell 0. Sherard 



Dean. School of Mechani cal Industries 
John A. Welch 



Resources Committee 

W. W. Bearden 
R. K. Jones 
W. L. Lassiter 
B. D. Mayberry 
G. A. Reed 
W. V. Payne 
G. R. Trammell 
Jv A. Welch 
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PROGRAM 



Monday, August 14, 1967 

Willcox "A" Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 

First General Session 

Chairman - J. A. Welch, Dean, School of Mechanical Indus- 
tries, Tuskegee Institute 

UJL. 

9:00 Opening of the Workshop 

Greetings Dr. Russell W. Brown, Vice 

President, Tuskegee Institute 



Introductions 

Orientation of the Workshop . . . J. N. Harris 

Director of Workshop 

Presentation Dr. Fairchild Carter 

Assistant Professor, Vocational 
Education, Indiana University 

"The Cooperative Work Experience 
Program - A Perspective View" 

10:30 Coffee Break 

10:45 Discussion - Question and Answer Period 

12:00 Lunch Tompkins Hall 



Second General Session 



Chairman - Dr. Fairchild Carter, Coordinator-f^onsultant 

g,. M. 

1:30 Group Seminars "The Cooperative Work Experience ProgranP* 



Groups 
Group I 
Group II 
Group III 
Group IV 
Group V 



Location 
Classroom 
Office No. 1 
Architectural Library 
Studio 

Office No. 2 
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3:00 Coffee Break 



g. M, 

3: 15 Group Reports 

4:00 Campus Tour 

5:00 Dinner . . Tompkins Hall 



Tuesday, August 15, 1967 
Willcox "A" Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



A,„H» 

8:30 



Third General Session 

Chairman - Dr. W, W. Bearden, Head, Division of Industrial 
Education, Tuskegee Institute 

"Aims and Objectives of Frank Vandegrift, Director 

Cooperative Education” Cooperative Education 

Engineering Extension Service 
Auburn University 



10:30 Coffee Break 



10:45 Discussion ~ Question and Answer Period 

12: CO Lunch Tompkins Hall 



Fourth General Session 



Chairman - Dr. Fairchild Carter, Coordinator-Consultant 

P- M. 

1:30 Group Seminars - "Aims and Objectives” 



grgupg 
Group I 
Group II 
Group III 
Group IV 
Group V 



Location 
Classroom 
Office No. 1 
Architectural Library 
Studio 

Office No. 2 



3:00 Coffee Break 



3:15 Seminar Reports 

4:15 Group Photograph 



5:00 



Dinner 



Tompkins Hall 



■Wednesday, Augiast 16, 1967 




WlllcoK '*A*' Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



Fifth General Session 



Chairman - Dr. Fairchild Carter, Coordinator-Consultant 

8:30 "The Disadvantaged and. . . Dr. W. Vincent Payne, Director 
Implications for Cooperative Research, Experimentation 
Education" and Demonstration Project 

Tuskegee Institute 

10:30 Coffee freak 



10:45 Discussion - Question and Answer Period 

12:00 Lunch. Tompkins Hall 



Sixth General Session 



Chairman - Dr. Fairchild Carter, Coordinator-Consultant 

g, M. 

1:30 Group Seminars - "The Disadvantaged and Implications" 



Groupa 
Group I 
Group II 
Group III 
Group IV 
Group V 



Location 
Classroom 
Office No. 1 
Architectural Library 
Studio 

Office No. 2 



J 



3:00 Coffee Break 



J 




3:15 Seminar Reports 

5:00 Dinner 



Tompkins Hall 



U 
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Thursday, August 17, 1967 



A.-M, 

8:30 

10:30 

10:45 

12:00 

E..M» 

1:30 



3:00 

3:15 



Villcox "A” Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



Seventh General Ses^aion 

Chairman - Dr, W, Vincent Payne, Director, OMPER Project 



"What is the Appropriate ...... .Dr. Fairchild Carter 

Educational Level for Coordinator ■" Consultant 

Offering Cooperative Work 
Experience Programs? 

Coffee Break 

Discussion - Question and Answer Period 

Lunch Tompkins Hall 



Eighth General Session 

Chairman - Dr, Fairchild Carter, Coordinator - Consultant 



Group Seminars 

Groups 
Group L 
Group II 
Group III 
Group IV 
Group V 

Coffee Break 

Seminar Reports 



Location 
Classroom 
Office No. 1 
Architectural Library 
Studio 

Office No, 2 



Tompkins Hall 



Friday* August 18, 1967 



“Willcox *'A** Building . 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



Ninth General Session 

Chairman - J. N. Harris, Workshop Director 



Aj.lL- 

8:30 “Who is to be Served W, W, Wolansky, Coordinator 

by Cooperative Work Cooperative Work Study 

Eixperience Programs?" Wayne State University 

10:30 Coffee Break 

10:45 Discussion - Question and Answer Period 

12:00 Lunch Tompkins Hall 



Tenth General Session 

Chairman - Dr. Fairchild Carter, Coordinator - Consultant 



ZuJL. 

1 : 30 Group Seminars 

Group s 
Group 1 
Group II 
Group III 
Group IV 
Group V 

3:00 Coffee Break 



Location 
Classroom 
Office No, 1 
Architectural Library 
Studio 

Office No, 2 



3:15 Seminar Reports 

5:00 Dinner Tompkins Hall 
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PROGRAM 



A. M. 

8:30 

10:30 

10:45 

12:00 

1:30 

3:00 

3:15 

5:00 

6:30 



Monday, August 21, 1967 



Willcox "A'» Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



Eleventh General Session 

Chairman - J. A. Welch, Dean, School of Mechanical Indus- 
tries, Tuskegee Institute 



•'Advantages of Cooperative, . , , Dr. John A. Jarvis, Vice 
Work Experience Programs: President for Academic Affairs 

(a) Educational; (b) To the Stout State University 

Student; (c) To Busin js and 
Industry" 

Coffee Break 

Discussion - Question and Answer Period 

Lunch Tompkins Hall 



Twelfth General Sessinn 

Chairman - Dr, Fairchild Carter, ioordinator - Consultant 



Task Force Group Sessions 
Coffee Break 
Task Force Reports 

Dinner. .Tompkins Hall 

Task Force Group Study (Unrestricted) 
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Tuesday, August 22, 1967 



Wlllcox "A" Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 

Thirteenth General Session 



Chairman - Dr. Fairchild Carter, Coordinator - Consultant 



10:30 



"Ingredients of a Model. . .Dr. Willard Bateson, Professor 
Program of Cooperative Industrial Education 

VIducatlon" Wayne State University 

Coffee Break 

Discussion *" Question and Answer Period 

Lunch. ................a.* Tompkins Hall 



P. M. 



3:00 



Fourteenth General Session 

Chairman - Dr. Fairchild Carter, Coordinator “• Consultant 



1:30 Task Force Group Sessions 



Coffee Break 



3: 15 Task Force Repoirts 

5:00 Dinner. . . . . . . . 

6:30 Task Force Group Study (Unrestricted) 



Tompkins Hall 
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Wednesday, August 23, 1967 



A.-iL- 

8:30 

10:30 

10:45 

12:00 



? t H L. 
1:30 
3:00 
3:15 
5:00 
6:30 



Willcox *'A'» Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



Fifteenth General Session 



Chairman - A. 0. Sherard, Associate Diref jr 



"Guidelines for the .... Dv. Willard Bateson, Professor 
Cooperative Work Industrial Education 

Experience Program" Wayne State University 

Coffee Break 

Discussion “ Question and Answer Period 

Ljnc’i Tompkins Hall 



Sixteenth General Session 

Chairman - Dr. Fairchild Carter, Coordinator * Consultant 



Task Force Group Sessions 
Coffee Break 
Task Force Reports 

Dinner Tompkins Hall 

Task Force Group Study (Unrestricted) 



->} 
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Thursday, August 24, 1967 



Willcox "A” Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



Seventeenth General Session 
Chairman •* J. N, Harris, Director 



A.,M, 

8:30 "Organization and George H, Miller, Director 

Administration of Cooperative Education 

Cooperative Work University of South Florida 

Experience Programs" 

10:30 Coffee Break 

10:45 Discussion - Question and Answer Period 

12:00 Lunch Tompkins ^all 

Eighteenth General Session 

Chairman - Dr, Fairchild Carter, Coordinator “ Consultant 









1:3 ' 


Task Force Group Sessions 




3:00 


Coffee Break 




3:15 


Task Force Reports 




5:00 


Dinner 




6:30 


Task Force Group Study (Unrestricted) 





Friday, August 25, 



Willcox "A" Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



Nineteenth General Session 
Chairman - A, 0, Sherard, Associate Director 



8:30 "Recommended Practices for^ . . George H, Miller, Director 
Cooperative Work Experience Cooperative Education 

Programs" University of South Florida 

10:30 Coffee Break 

10:45 Discussion ~ Question and Answer Period 

12:00 Lunch, Tompkins Hall 

Twentieth General Session 

Chairman - Dr. Fairchild Carter, Coordinator - Consultant 

g. M.. 



1:30 


Task Force Group Sessions 




3:00 


Coffee Break 




3:15 


Task ’ . rce Repoits 




5:00 
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Monday, August 28, 1967 



Willcox "A" Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



Twenty “First Session 

Chairman Dr, Fairchild Carter, Coordinator - Consultant 



8:30 "Current Development and Dr. E. Max Eddy, Professor 

Trends 3.n Cooperative Work and Head, Department of 

Experience Programs as Related Industrial Education 

to Trade and Industrial Education" School of Technology 

Purdue University 

10; 30 Coffee Break 

10:45 Discussion - Question and Answer Period 

12:00 Lunch Tompkins Hall 

Twenty 'Second Session 

1:30 Task Force Group Sessions 

3:00 Coffee Break 

3: 15 Task Force Reports 

5:00 Dinner Tompkins Hall 

6:30 Task Force Group Study (Unrestricted) 
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Tuesday, August 29, 1967 



Willcox "A" Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



Twenty-Third and Twenty-Fourth Sessions 



Chairman - J. N. Harris, Workshop Director 



A. M. 

7:30 CDST Field Trip Tour of Lockheed 

Georgia Company 
facilities 

Host: Mr. Thomas B. Woodward 

Coordinator Cooperative Education 






12:30 EDST 


Arrival at Gate 4 . . . 


Marietta, Georgia 


1:00 


Dutch Lunch 




1:45 


Tour begins 




3:45 


T ur ends 




4:00 


Departure 
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Wednesday, August 30, 1967 
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D 
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Willcox "A" Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



Twenty-Fifth Session 

Chairman - J. N. Harris, Workshop Director 






8:30 "Industry's Attitude Towards W. R. Goldston 

Cooperative Education Employment Officer 

Emplo 3 mient Branch 



Tennessee Valley Authority 



0 

0 

0 



F. W. Ragan, Jr. 
Technical Employment Supervisor 
Western Electric Company 



10:30 Coffee Break 

10:45 Discussion - Question and Answer Period 

12:00 Lunch Tompkins Hall 
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p. M. 

1:30 

2:45 

3:00 

5:00 



Twenty-Sixth Session 

Chairman - Dr, Fairchild Carter, Coordinator - Consultant 

Task Force Group Sessions and Reports 
Coffee Break 

Tour of Educational and Research Facilities 

Dinner . Tompkins Hall 
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Thursday, August 31, 1967 



Willcox "A" Building 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



Twenty -Seventh Session 



Chairman - A. 0. Sherard, Associate Director 



A. M., 

8:30 **The Role of State J. F. Ingram, Director 

Education Departments Vocational Education 

as Related to Cooperative Alabama State Department 

Education*' of Education 

10:30 Coffee Break 

10:45 Discussion - Question and Answer Period 

12:00 Lunch Tompkins Hall 



Twenty -Eight Session 

1:30 Task Force Group Sessions 

3:00 Coffee Break 

3:15 Task Force Reports 

5:00 Dinner Tompkins Hall 

6:30 Task Force Group Study (Unrestricted) 
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Friday, September 1, 1967 

Willcox “A" Building . 
Division of Architecture 
Second Floor 



TwentyNinth Session 

Chairman - Dr. Fairchild Carter, Coordinator - Consultant 



8:30 



10:30 

10:45 

12:00 



1. Task Force Reports 

2. Summaries o£ a Workshop 

3. Conclusions and Implications for Cooperative Education 

Progreiras 

A. Recommendations 
Coffee Break 

Statistical Analysis of the Workshop 

Lunch Tompkins Hall 



Thirtieth Session 

Chairman - Dr. Farichild Carter, Coordinator - Consultant 

g.-lL. 

1:30 Concluding Task Force Reports 
3:00 Coffee Break 



5:00 



Dinner 



Tompkins Hall 
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Workshop Planning Committee 



Dr. W. W. Bearden, Associate Professor and Head, Division of Indus- 
trial Education, Tuskegee Institute 

James N. Harris, Assistant Professor and Head, Department of Elec- 
tronics, Tuskegee Institute 

Dr. W. V. Payne, Associate Professor and Director OMPER Project, 
Tuskegee Institute 

Austell 0. Sherard, Assistant Professor and Head, Automotive Mech- 
anics Department, Tuskegee Institute 

Dean J. A. Welch, School of Mechanical Industries, Tuskegee Institute 
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MILT ETAIMSION SHE3&F 
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"THE COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAM - A PERSPECTIVE VIE»f' 

Dr. Fairchild Carter 



I want to identify my task for you. Coordinator Consultant — 
this is my descriptive title as you see it in the program. Coordina~ 
tion means to put into a harmonious relationship, and that 1 hope we 
can do. I hope that when we leave here that each of you will have 
about 40 new friends. 1 hope that this organization will grow in 
harmonious relationship so that each of us may have the benefit 
of an exchange of ideas. A consultant is one to whom you bring 
your problems so he can refer them to someone else for solutions. 

I hope that we can work out meaningful experiences in this 
workshop. I am sure that I have some prejudices ~ as each of you do - 
that will probably be reflected in my personal philosophy. 1 V7ill 
be in front of you frequently and I hope that I wear well. There 
is plenty of me to wear away, but I hope that I wear well with you 
on an intellectual, psychological, educational, and personal bases. 

I have a friend who says "I have seen a lot of changes 
come over the years and I have been against every one of them." 

If some of you have that attitude, it may preclude the possibility 
that we can get as many valuable contributions from them as they 
might have to offer. I am sincerely interested in finding out vhom 
you are in terms of what you represent. So please raise your hands 
if you fit these categories. How many of you have operated a coop- 
erative work experience program on any level and any discipline? 

How many of you have had no exposure vAiatever, to cooperative educa- 
tion? How many are trade and industrial teachers? How many indus- 
trial arts teachers? How many are in health occupations? Office 
occupations? Distributive education? We have one cosmetologist 
present. Is cosmetology identified as part of your school's indus- 
trial program? How many are in agriculture? Now, how many operate 
at the post-high school level? Of those in the post-high school 
level, how many are in the technical program? How many in teacher 
education? 

I think this gives you some idea of the kind of scope in 
programs we have in the participation in this conference. Rather 
than limit the program, this should expand it. Each has a unique 
kind of contribution to make and the most valuable thing you have 
brought to this program is the uniqueness of yourselves. To the 
extent that you communicate with everyone else^ you have an oppor- 
tunity to take an idea home and you should be able to provide some 
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ideas ^vhich may be useful for someone else. This, then should assist 
you in being a better teacher or assist other persons in becoming 
better teachers. Our prime concern should be the people we Intend 
to serve. The man who has not served has not made a contribution 
in his lifetime. 

With this type of dlverslf Icatlcn, 1 want to ask you three 
or four more questions* How many have had exposure to Prosser's 
Principles? How many know what Prouser's Principles are? How many 
have used Bulletin No. 1 from the U.S. Office of Education? How 
many do not know what Bulletin No. 1 is? We are not going to spend 
a large amount of time on it this morning. We are going to take a 
look at cooperative education. However, you should know that Bul- 
letin No. 1 is the guide to vocational education. First, Congress 
writes the legislation. We are not going to deal with legislation, 
but we should know the laws that are in effect. 

We started vocational educaclon in the colleges and we aue 
moving on toward the post -secondary. As we moved in the last 
hundred years from an agrarian to an industrial society, to the ser- 
vice of society and then to the space age we hcve evidence of all 
these various levels of education and the contributions they have 
made to society. The current effective legislation Includes the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. Its provisions were expanded in the 
George-Reed, George*Ellzey, George-Deen and George-Barden Acts, and 
in the National Defense Education Act of 1958. The Area Redevelop- 
ment Act in 1961 ana the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962 were merged. The Perkins Act, or the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, or 88-210, or vdiatever you wish to call it, was the out- 
growth of the Study of the Panel of Consultants appointed by Presi7 
dent Kennedy. These are the vocational education laws idilch we will, 
in general, be concerned with. 

After Congress has written the law. Federal attorneys put 
in this book — Bulletin No. 1 — a digest of what Congress Intend 
is Included in Bulletin No. 1. Each state uses this digest as a 
guide, along with other directions, and develops a State Plan. A 
State Plan is a legal contract between the U.S. Office of Education 
and the State Boards for vocational education and it describes what 
the State Intends to do and the basic umbrella under which the 
state will operate the vocational education program. This is the 
item which insulates the schools from Federal control. Once the 
intent has been stipulated and it has been approved as a contract 
between the U.S. Office of Education and the State Board for voca- 
tional education it becomes policy. 

In a general sort of way, 1 think that we do a pretty fine 
job in the public schools in spite of the things which deter us. 1 
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am public school oriented and public institution oriented, but these 
programs may also be developed in private institutions. 

’!e probably should identify the relationship of general 
education to vocational education. We have no quarrel with general 
education. 1 do not believe we can have significant vocational 
education without good general education. Vocational education is 
an adjunct to general education. If you do not have this philosophy, 
I hope you will examine it during this conference and adopt it if 
feasible. I’he real determinant as to whether education is voca- 
tional or not is the objective of the learner. A student in indus- 
trial arts class can conceivably learn a skill more adequately 
than a youngster who uses the same skill in actual production. This 
ideal can be extended into other practical arts areas. The students 
who take typing for e year may out-perfonn a youngster who took it 
for two years in a vocational area. So, when we talk about voca- 
tional education, the thing that makes it vocational is the objec- 
tive of the learner. 

I want to identify other points of departure. I believe 
that education which is said to be identical is not necessarily 
equal as far as the students who receive it are concerned. I also 
think that giving students identical curricula, if we really believe 
in individual differences, is not giving then equal oppor' unity. I 
think that we will compare some curricula we go along that of 
the high school with that of the post-high program. If you say, "I 
believe in education for everyone from the point where he is to 
the point where we can take him," then we are on a common ground, 
^our vocati«^nal objective is to make it possible for that youngster 
to perform the best of his abilities. This is the heart of voca- 
tional education. There are differences in programs and it is our 
wish that this conference challenges your present practices objec- 
tively. 



Vocationality does not necessarily mean reimbursability. 
There has been & lot of good vocational education which has not 
been reimbursed, and programs of very low quality which have been 
funded. Let me paraphrase a topic from THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY, by 
Galbraith. He said, we generally set great store by intellectual 
innovation, but in fact we resist it. We value the adherence to 
conventional ideas because there we are safe. We have security in 
our convention. Each of us is so highly security— conscious we 
object to innovation in spite of the fact that we pay great lip 
service to it. We all came down here to be great inno^^ators, but 
the first thing you are going to say after today's program is 
that you have been doing these things for years and have been doing 
them successfully so why change. Do not let your potential for 
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innovation be defeated this week by your own inherent conservatism. 

I have the same kind of predisposition to retain the known. I am 
nc ~ preaching a sermon, but simple recognizing a problem. Each of 
us, I hope, has an educational need to fill. None of us is teaching 
as well as we know how to right now. 

I am assuming that everyone knows what cooperative educa- 
tion is. Believe me, if you do not know now, you will know at the 
end of these three weeks. Assuming that you know what cooperative 
education is, then, we will take a look at what some of its positive 
points are. I think that this is an all-inclusive list, but it 
does give some idea of why we apply the method. I am certain that 
as we move along this list we will be expanded and modified. Those 
of you with experience in cooperative education will recognize 
these items and will be able to make some real contributions and 
present other valuable items. 

The basic part of this presentation was prepared by the 
participants at a national conference for cooperative education 
held at the National Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
at the Ohio State University. Some of the values of cooperative 
education are quite obvious to all of us. I do not believe that a 
student should be guided into a cooperative situation where his 
prime motivation is the care and feeding of an automobile. We need 
to operate programs which are educationally defensible even though 
income is Important. It assists in demonstrating many of the 
economic facts of life, it enables some students to stay in school, 
and it does make a significant contribution to living. The job pro- 
vides actual work experience and I believe that between job experi- 
ence and applied knowledge, we arrive at what probably is the most 
significant contribution to the education of the participant. 

I may have some trouble with conventional vocational trade 
and industrial education people for what I am going to say but the 
total industrial education program which includes industrial arts, 
should tolerate this statement. The mosc significant educational 
experience that a student might have, preferably early in the 
experience, would be to determine that a particular occupation in 
which he was engaged was not suited to his abilities. This may 
move us away from the principle of vocational education that says 
it is a vocational experience when the pupil needs, wants, and can 
profit from the instruction. We have said on one hand that the 
student needs, wants, and can profit from the experience and then 
he decides that this is not true. Use yourself as a case in point. 
How many people do you find doing what they intended to do when 
they were 16 years old? Occasionally you may find someone who says 
yes. Usually people admit they have changed goals several times 



in some instances. The fact that a student has been employed in a 
coop station and the situation did not work out particularly well, 
may have assisted him in making important decisions about the occu- 
pation he had selected — at least, tentatively. 

In cooperative education we do not have a very fine record 
of people moving into rej^ular employment j quite often with the firm 
which provided employment during the training experience. Those of 
you who are concerned with vocational education know that this is a 
very significant and important fact. In 1968, all vocational pro- 
grams in the Nation are going to be evaluated by the U,S, Office of 
Education for a report to Congress, Further federal support for 
vocational education will be based on this report whether we like 
it or not. Federal support is important to education, not so much 
as in the direct support of the program as it is in initiation of 
expanded programs because of the multiplier effect — of about 
five or six dollare to one. 

Techno loyy in the entire field of work experience, work 
and study, coops, and work-study is difficult to standardize be- 
cause these terms mean so many different things to different people. 
Work is just exactly what it says. It is not a magic phrase, but 
there is a kind of magic in work. For one thing, just the fact 
that someone works successfully for the first time is an achieve- 
ment for him. He has made an economic contribution to society, and 
this is important. It is important to give a student an opportunity 
to work. It is more significant to give them directed experiences, 
but work experience per se, I think, makes an important contribu- 
tion to an individual's total social development. Work— study does 
not mean what it once meant. We have used the work— study termi- 
nology to identify what is now referred to as work and study. Coop- 
erative education programs were once known as work-study programs 
because it was work related directly to study. Work-study, under 
the new Federal legislation, is incorporated in the 1963 Act and 
means a subsidizing program that enables youngsters to work and 
use their salaries to cover expenses while they remain in school. 

Such students may be placed in a productive situauion where he per- 
forms a useful service but does not displace anyone from the labor 
market. He may be employed in a public library, the school bookstore 
or in some similar job. Work— study provides a subsidized program 
of work enabling the student to stay in school. The work component 
may or may not have any direct relationship to the student' s sub- 
jects of study. For those who recall the NYA programs, the func- 
tion is very similar. 

Work and study is a program where there is work and study 
in a relationship to each other, and at its highest level, is in 
cooperative education. This is what we are going to talk about. 
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examine, and study in order that we may emerge with some significant 
learning which we can apply. The coordinator-consultant' s job will 
be to keep this series of meetings in a harmonious relationship and 
hopefull} to provoke an interchange of ideas and communication that 
will develop the kind of reports and reactions which will provide 
information for your students. 

This is an illuatration of the Cone Experiences prepared 
by Edgar Dale at Ohio State University which demonstrates visually 
a set of activities moving from a base of concrete experiences to 
a peak of abstract conceptions and demonstrates the different kinds 
of activities in which one can engage for learning experience. Ac 
the top of the cone are the activities of reading and hearing. At 
the bottom are activities which involve more and more of thor,e 
which are both cognitive and manipulative. Unless the commuulcator 
and the listener are both operating from the same frame of reference, 
written or oral communication may not convey the impressions which 
were intended. We can dsicuss job information, but that would not 
be very meaningful. Vocational films will convey some additional 
meaning. Visiting business and industrial exhibits and displays 
will provide additional meaning. At the level of actually operat- 
ing or applying the cognitive abilities to manipulative actr.vity, 
learning is reinforced through application. The most realistic 
way to do this is to give students instructions and move them into 
direct and purposeful on-the-job experiences. 

In vocational education, continued employability of the 
learner on the long term basis in the occupation for which trained 
is ti:e crlterian of success. Vocational education is not a replace- 
ment f'^r general education. It is a valuable adjunct to it because 
it provides application. Interrelationships exist within the 
various vocational and technical disciplines and in coordination you 
will need to coordinate both horizontally and vertically as we work 
in areas of curriculum development. Each is going to have to func- 
tion cooperatively with the other disciplines, providing the best 
experiences for the students from al] the areas involved. The 
traditional vocational programs have served the middle segment of 
the population quite well, but have made less than ample provision 
for students at the more extreme points along the distribution curve. 
When society does not cope with its problems, we have legislation 
attempting to remedy the deficiency. When vocational education 
did not provide for all of its potential audiences, legislation was 
written to develop programs to serve them. We perform a significant 
education service and we serve a good audience. There are high 
school audiences, post-high school audiences, and adult audiences. 
However, there is a fourth audience to which some attention should 
be given. It is the audience of the disadvantaged. These are the 
youth and adults we have failed to serve. 
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The coop method is not magic. It is a good method of educa~ 
tion and its value can be demonstrated by the cone of experiences. 

You can teach by lectures, machines, filmstrips, correspondences, 
or by combinations of methods. The coop is a significant and 
important method and we are going to find out all we can about it. 

As you serve tliese audiences with these disciplines, use the coop 
method where it is appropriate. You can, for instance, take a 
youngster from a day-trade shop and place him in the industrial 
coop. You can take a youngster frc*m general education and put him 
into an industrial coop or some other discipline using the coop 
method. You can take him into the post-high school, area voca- 
tional high school, technical institute, or junior college. When 
we refer to post“high school, we are talking about several differ- 
ent kinds of institutions. 

I doubt that we really know how significant the cooperative 
method is to education. We do have pragmatic results of continuing 
success for students in job placement. We need good articulation 
between the various levels of instructions in all of the disciplines. 
We need good supervision. We are moving ahead in vocational educa- 
tion. We hope that this study of the cooperative method and its 
possibilities for application will assist in personal and program 
development. 

I think, in some ways, we need to decide if vocational 
education in specific occupational goals is available. In some 
areas there is vocational training, but you have no industry in 
that area that can give the kind of experience that is needed. 

There are several facts the student has to know. They form the 
hard core of the center of the learning experiences. Then there 
is a group of learning experiences which the student should know. 

Some of these arc such things as the way the system works, profit, 
locations, recruitment of employees, and knowledge which will be 
usable in later life. Some of these are the things which the 
better students may have an opportunity to learn as a part of ex- 
tended work. 

Diversification within a classroom probably tends to 
dilute a discipline, and the related instruction in the classroom 
will need to be supplemented with better "downtown" instruction if 
the coordinator is to perform his task well. Something is not 
always better than nothing. There is undoubtedly a point beyone 
which coops should be diversified. The "downtown" lab should be 
used to provide experiences which it can provide better than the 
school . 

It is sometimes possible to incorporate learning from 
other disciplines. For instance, in the agriculture -horticulture 
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program, the agriculture people can make a valuable contribution 
to some of the other disciplines. 

What about the provisions for ages of students? Each state 
has the perogative of setting its own limits within the framework 
of the Federal laws, but quite typically, the limits are 16 and 18 
years of age, depending upon the state within which the program 
operates. Typically, the in-school and out-school time spent in a 
coop program are equal. It can be a half day or whole day, it 
can be a semester in school and a semester out, six weeks in with 
six weeks out particularly in the post -high school systems, the 
times can be valuable, but they are usually equal. With reference 
to the credit given, some high schools give more credit for the 
work component than they do for the related instruction and in some 
cases, the reverse is true, 

.'ocotional teachers have a unique characteristic which 
stands out from other teachers — empathy toward their trade and 
toward their students. Everyone has some methodology. The voca- 
tionally licensed teacher also brings to his certification and to 
his student, the competence which he developed in his trade and the 
empathy for the trade and for the student, which was mentioned before. 
Besides this, the coordinator brings with him the unique character- 
istics which make him a coordinator. We don't really know these 
characteristics, but we have tried to list them and some studies 
have been done about him. I believe that some day we will have 
these identified for us as the characteristics which are present in 
an enterpreneur — the risk bearer — the characteristics which 
make a good coordinator are those which enable one to stand the pre- 
ssures of risk bearing and participation in business and industry. 

During these three weeks we will work together with some 
of the best consultants in the nation to stady the organization 
and operation of cooperative work experience programs in trade 
and industrial education at all levels. 
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"AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATION*" 

Frank Vandegrift 



One of the things that we get into when we talk about work 
study and cooperative experience, cooperative education, or work 
experience program, is terminology. There are many programs, and 
I suppose each one of you is more or less a specialist in one area 
or another of these type programs. Generally speaking, they fall 

into a couple of different groups. Wc want to talk about objectives 
today. 



The federal government, for example, has a program called 
work-study. The general areas of work-study or types of programs 
are: (1) Cooperative education, (2) Work-Study - subsidized federal 

funds, (3) Work experience, (4) D. E. and D. 0. programs (in high 
schools) . 



There are still other programs which fall under the general 
topic of work study. We found, for instance, that some persons have 
started merging a lot of these titles and calling one or the other 
of these programs by the wrong title. When they ask the government 
to support proposals or if they are trying to define the programs in 
a booklet, there seems to be general confusion about some of the 
terms used. 

About a year or so ago, the government produced four 
volumes of definitions, and in these four volumes are some terms 
that may be meaningful to us this morning: 

Work-Study Plan or Program 

A combination of many forms of classroom education and work 
experience. It may involve a part of each day or week which is 
devoted to emplo 3 mient and a part to organize classroom work; frequently 
resorted to as a means of providing financial assistance which enables 
some students to obtain formal education who would otherwise be deprived 
of the educa'wional opportunity without the supplement of income. 

Many may have as a major objective a motivation to enrich learning. 
Special application may be designated as cooperative education work. 

This is what I am going to talk about today. We will see how many 
of these aims and objectives under this one program will fit some 
of the others because I suspect they are all there. 

Work-study may include all experiences related to the 
discipline studied, but does not preclude employment for such 
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purposes as financial support, development of skills, etc. Coopera- 
tive education as defined by the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare is an application of the wrk-study plan specifically 
applied to baccalaureate and graduate education in which the srudenc 
alternates between periods, often three months long, of full-time 
academic work or full-time employment in responsible educative jobs. 
Work periods are supervised by the employer, with the college or 
university representative giving surveillance. Comprehensive re- 
ports are required. The plan uses real life situations as labora- 
tories and the coop students at work receives prevailing wages. 

Some programs are definitely set up to pro^'ide financial 
assistance to the students. That is the primary aim. The work 
has nothing to do with the study. This does not relate to coopera- 
tive education because our cooperative education program is looked 
upon as an educational method; it is a teaching method and includes 
an educational process. The cooperative education association says 
that cooperative education is defined as a process of education 
which formally integrates the student's academic study with work 
experience in a cooperating employer organization. The usual plan 
is for students to alternate the periods of college study with periods 
of experience. In other words, they are in school a term and out 
of school a term. 

One of the good things about work-study is that it is 
large; it is all inclusive in a lot of areas. You may have several 
different types of work experience programs. There is much 
flexibility in this type program, depending on your institutional 
needs and depending on the type of students you have; whether they 
are liberal arts minded or engineering minded or whether they are 
at a technical level or whether they are at a high school level, and 
in some cases their high school degree will serve to be a terminal 
degree. The diversity of these programs is a real strength for 
our country and for our educational system. It is not that all of 
them need to be one or the other but they should fit the various 
needs in various sections and at the various levels of education. 

The primary aim of coonerative education is education. I 
could think of many people acro^^j the nation in 70 or 80 institutions 
that have these programs where this would not be argued at all. But, 

I can think of other institutions where they have particular aims in 
programs they call cooperative education. For example, let us take 
Antioch College. Antioch has the view of simply putting their 
students out to work. These work assignments may not be at the 
same place everytime or may not be in the same type of work. The 
work does not have to relate to their curriculum. It is a broaden- 
ing experience in a post-high school level situation. It is simply 
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to sort of broaden their experiences in human relations. This is 
a unique definition of their own. Many people across the nation 
would not agree with this. 

They go on to say that they believe cooperative education 
is: the finest educational method yet devis€:d for educating carefully 
selected students T)r their chosen area of specialization or pro- 
fession. Well, this is true if you say cairefully selected students 
because not all students really ought to be cooperative students. 

It is a good educacional method and it worl:s in a number of instances, 
but for some students it actually does not work. Let us take, for 
example, a student who is in school for a period of three months and 
goes into a calculus or physics course. Later he is away working 
for three months or, the job and comes back iind begins the next 
course in the series after being away. If this student has trouble 
with recall, he probably will during all of his alternations in and 
out of school, experience a downward trend in his grades because 
of his problems in recall. This student either needs to ’’bone up'* 
before he returns to school or he needs to take night school or 
correspondence courses while he is at work. In a lot of cases, we 
see students who are just not the appropriate type for the coopera- 
tive education program, I have one student in mind who has, for 
two years, made out an application for our cooperative education 
program. I really could not honestly place that boy out in industry, 
because of his level of maturity. He was too immature. It would 
be neither fair to this student not to the employer. We kept say- 
ing that maybe his maturity level will improve in another two or 
three quarters, I doubt if we will ever be able to place him, and 
I am not sure of what maturity level this lad will graduate from 
Auburn with, if he gradu£ites. These matters have to be taken into 
consideration. Some situations are not appropriate, for example, 
for girls to be assigned to. We have girl engineers, girl business 
administration students, regardless to race, sex, or national origin. 
Then once in a while, we will call a company up and say that we 
have a girl who is an aerospace engineer, how about taking her? They 
will say - listen, you will do us a favor if you placed her else- 
where. Our situation is such that this girl - well, you just 
should not put a young girl where these fellows have to work. The 
situation is just not proper. We even have government agencies 
that tell us ~ "You would not do the girl any good by having us 
entertain her application". Then we will gc to another company and 
have no trouble placing her. 

Please do not get the wrong idea, but there are places that 
are not exactly appropriate for some students. Take an outdoor 
type student - to put him in a bug engineering room under floureser.t 
lighting, working on a drawing table all day long for three months 
while his peers go back to school, this lad just can not take it. 
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He is an outdoor type and perhaps would do a fine job in civil 
engineering. He would much rather be out working with a railroad 
crew somewhere. So you must take into consideration the type of 
personalities that you are dealing with and try to tind a situation 
that will produce appropriate responses. We are talking about an 
educational eyperience and I say that education, in cooperative 
education, is really the only justification that an institution can 
offer for having such a program. These are strong words and I think 
George Miller, when he comes, will bear me out in this as well as 
some of the other consult -nts. Education is the only logical excuse 
that we ran have to operate such programs. This program is not to 
be perpetuated as a welfare program to help poor students work their 
way through school, although a lot of them do start out with this 
idea in mind. Many boys and girls who come on the cooperative pro- 
gram come with the idea that I have got to have some funds with 
which to further my educational experiences and this is what they 
get into it for. 

We must be realistic and recognize that there are other 
objectives and aims involved besides just the educative ones. Some” 
one asked me "What is Auburn's philosophy of cooperative education?" 
I say it is simply to try to get a student a better education than 
he can possibly get by remaining on campus for his entire period of 
schooling; to get him a better education than he can get by just 
remaining in the eye of the ivory tower, 

I have listed some other objectives for consideration and 
I feel that some of them may be controversial. They should not be 
primary but are worth consideration. Some secondary objectives 
that we may have at Auburn, or of any other educational institution, 
are not listed in any order of priority. We are going to relate a 
study which shows a wide divergence in objectives between the 
college coordinator, the faculty in the college, the industry 
coordinator, and the student himself. For example, a student's 
objective in cooperative education as stated the day he enters 
school is different than the one stated the day he leaves, and we 
have proof of that in a study. Most students, when they enter 
school, get into cooperative education to help defray the college 
expenses. Yet, the graduating seniors list that as about their 
fifth reason for why they went into cooperative education. They 
have forgotten the original reasons and the other benefits are 
illustrated so graphically that they tend to mo'^e the fir ^ncial 
aspect down to number five. Well, let us look at some of this. 

One of the real profound objectives is to develop skill in 
human relations in the student; to confront him with the ever pre- 
sent problem of personality and its dominating influence in most if 
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not all important decisions in human affairs. This is true in 
political affairs, and with employers and government agencies. Does 
the supervisor like you? Do you like him? How about this guy you 
work along with? Is there a personality’ conflict? Are you always 
able to share each other's work, or do you just move yours over; 
you do yours and I do mine. If you get in trouble that is just 
your tough luck. The image that is formed of a person and of his 
personality may affect his promotion. So, this business of 
personality affects political lines as well as career lines. If we 
are working in an educational institution, it is what the Dea.n thinks 
of us or what the president thinks of us. This is where the raises 
in pay and promotions, sometimes, come from. We are, somewhat, 
awkward in developing this skill in human relations. All of us, as 
young people, have to learn to get along with other people as we 
develop early attitudes of being a member of the team and of self 
adaptation to more effective interpersona,! realtionships. We must 
always be working to show our students that they have to always be 
working toward getting along better with people that are around 
them. They are not always impressed by this. This is just a lot of 
"malarky". When we talk to a college freshman about this, they ask 
what are you running a popularity contest? But, it is important 
and skill in human relations is that part of a young man or a young 
woman's ability to sell himself or herself to the world about them 
which has so much to do with professional success. We are interested 
in this, and we get "feedback" from employers and other people. We 
need it. We have to have it and it is very important. We have had 
people move from one company to another because of the personality 
situations that developed. In a lot of cases, students learn things 
they should not do or say, and some of these lessons have been 
very hard. 

Another objective is reassurance in career selection. We 
have said that most of these students we deal with are just do 
young that they are not talking seriously about careers yet, Although 
some of them may think about it later on, it is important that the 
preparation they get works toward that period. We are tryirg to 
provide the student with a method of evaluating and testing his 
choice — his initial choice of a profession and his personal 
aptitudes early in his academic career. For example, I know of a 
situation wh(ire a student grew up in high school who loved to build 
model airplanes. He was rather good at it. (These little gasoline 
engine things). He designed them, built them, and flew them 
around. So, he figured that when he went to college be would just 
go and be an aeronautical engineer. He went to Georgia Tech and got 
his degree. He went out to California and worked for an aircraft 
company. About two years later he and his supervisor sat down and 
agreed, in one of their progress reviews of the employee, that 
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this guy really ,;as not interested in aeronautics. He agreed and 
the supervisor agreed. The young man quit work and came back to 
Atlanta and went through the School od Dentistry. Now he is a 
dentist over there today. 

Had this young man really cooped while starting out, he 
would have gone over to Lockheed in Marietta, Georgia, and saw what 
an aeronautical engineer does. I am sure that early in his career 
at Georgia Tech he would have seen that this is not really what he 
wanted to spend the rest of his life doing. 

Vhen one actually Looks on the surface of this experience 
he finds that this man enjoyed working with his hands and ind. 

He enjoyed expressing himself with his hands. In high school xt was 
in the form of a little aircraft. But, later on the intricacies of 
all the engineering did not appeal to him, and he ended up in a 
career using his bands and using his mind still on a professional 
level. All of that expensive education really was to no avail 
except to show him that he was in the wrong area. We think that 
cooperative education helps a lot of students in these situations. 

I do not say that it does the trick for all of them, but I see a 
good many students who start out in engineering or in journalism 
or some other field at Auburn and will come in later and say, "I 
have decided to change my curriculum*'; and ask "how will this 
effect me?" We say "good" - "fine", go ahead and change your 
curriculum and we will move you to another job that will correspond 
to your new interests. Sometimes the student will change his 
curriculum twice while he is in school. If he can do this early 
in his adademic career then he has avoided buying a lot of educa- 
tion he will not ultimately need. This is one of the vital 
objectives, we think. Of course, in a way this is a sort of 
economic aid too. It helps the student on an economic basis because 
p him tc jhange his cu alum ei rly enough in his academic 

c >r( c so that he is not paying c a lot of extra quarters of 
cuiviion doing something that he will not end up doing. 

Another objective is accelerated maturation. By taking 
these students out to introduce responsibility and mature relation- 
ships which will favor and mature the individual faster than if he 
had remained in the youth world until graduation. There is just 
no doubt about it. If you leave a student on campus for four 
years, all his reactions are g'ing to be vital to youth about him. 

If he is with a fraternity crowd or if he is in a dormitory, what- 
ever the fad it, that is the way he knows to express himself. That 
is all he knows. 

But, take a student after he has spent a period in industry. 
Quarter after quarter whil.e he is in school, he works with adults 
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and begins to learn some of the mature approaches to work. His 
language might even be a different type at work than it is in the 
odrmitory. He may have developed a good deal more maturity and 
poise. He mdy ir on run up and lown the stairs a different way at 
vorV; than at school. But at Least he is learning what it is like to 
be in an adult industrial jr business world. This increases his 
maturity. In other words, he gets mature faster by this initiation 
process. 



The interviewers that come on campus to interview graduates 
will tell us, generally speaking, that they can tell a young man who 
has had experience in industry as a coop student by the way he comes 
in and by the way he handles himself in an interview because he is 
already been through this procedure several times with his coop 
employer. He is accustomed to talking with personnel people. He is 
accustomed to asking questions and having them ask questions. He 
handles himself better as a senior when he is actually interviewing 
for a job after graduation. He is mor-e“ poised. Then, the type of 
questions thev say he asks are not little "knit picking" questions 
that ^ ou would expect a very immature person to ask. But, some- 
thing that concerns the v^ole project is depth. 

Another objective here of the educational institutions is 
to try to help that student academically. To provide the student 
with contact within the area of his profession which serves to make 
his academic work more meaningful. It may influence a serious 
choice of course electives and increase his motivation. The results 
are more realistic educational experiences and better grades. 

If we can motivate a student to work a little bit harder, 
of course this is going to make his education a little more meaning- 
ful to hir.i and this is going to result in higher grades. There is 
one institution that claims that after students go on the coop 
program they raise their grades considerably. 1 do not believe they 
do at Auburn, but I do think that there is an appreciable rise in 
grades for these students. There have been some studies completed 
on this, and the results of one is carried in the Journal for 
Engineering Education by Ray Lindenmyer of Northeastern University. 
He has charted this rise in grades due to coop training. There is 
a very noticeable difference in the tvro curves. One goes up at a 
different rate than the other throughout the students academic 
career. Because the student is more motivated by what he sees iu 
industry and relating some of that to his academic work, he may 
study jarder. 

Another thing that we are interested in at any educational 
institution is to prepare this product, this student, to ultimately 
go out into this world of work. So orientation to the world of work. 
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to impart understanding of and familiarity with problems and view- 
points of the labor force. This goes back to the skill of human 
relations, but we are talking more about the viewpoints of the 
laboring man. This goes into an aircraft plant, or a steel mill, 
or ale,.r*num works. He has got to know, and have a feel for the 
union situation and management. To participate as an employee learn 
ing the protocal and diplomacies of the working world. You just do 
not walk up to the vice-president of the cooperation and slap him on 
the back and say "Hi Bi;;". If you are one of the laborers or coop 
students, or one of the people down there, there are certain 
respects that you pay. There is certain proliocal in the industrial 
world, and these are learned by the students observing what happens. 
If a student can ascertain these early and get started on this 
orientation into the world of work, he just hits the world running, 
so to speak, when he graduates. 

As an educational institution vie are dependent on industry 
and business in a number of ways. We are dependent on them for 
funds and for interests, and all sorts of support in projects if you 
want it. We are interested in improving these relationships. The 
cooperative program provides thir for the educational faculties. I 
am talking about the teaching faculties who through thei.: students 
keep more frequent contact with the activities and developments in 
business and industry. Do you kp.;w that we have students who come 
back from work and tell us about things that we bad no idea existed? 
Once in a while a faculty member will, because of a work report from 
some student, go to an institution and talk to them about an area of 
interest and may even end up with a research grant because he has a 
capability in something they are attempting to do. They may have 
some advanced work in something he wants to be involved in. This 
meshes the faculty more with industry and the coop program. These 
people come on campus to talk to coop students and they go around 
from office to office and visit. This laison between industry and 
the educational institution, which v;e covet, is enhanced by this 
particular program. 

Cooperative education affords better use of educational 
facilities to provide more efficient utilization of the educational 
plant and other facilities. Some figures have been tabulated which 
show that at cooperative institutions 14 to 60 percent more students 
can be gra-duated. A part of the students are out in industry, a part 
of them on campus and then there is the switch over. They are 
actually serving more students. It is hard to see how 60 percent 
more students could be graduated but one institution actually re- 
ported this. It does enable fewer classrooms to bt^ in contact with 
more students at the same time. 





Not too long ago we ran a polJL^on students who were graduat- 
ing and asked them to tell us abc*ut the benefits they thought they 
* had received from the coop program. The number one item they put 
down as seniors, was the experience gained by coop alternations. They 
put emphasis on the experience, 1 think this probably has som.ething 
to do with the type if job offers that they received when they were 
seniors. This experience they had received was important. 

The second reason that they gave, in terms of numbers, wa;-> 
that it really helped them "firm up" a decision about their careers. 

It either reassured them that they were in the right curriculum or 
it pointed up another curriculum that they needed to get into. 

Thirdly, they listed just simply educational value. 

In the fourth one they realized this all important aspect 
of human relations; of getting along with other people. 

Only in number five did they list "financial". Now, this 
is a studer^ - this is still a senior who is graduating vdiile its 
fresh on his mind. 

The sixth one they listed, and there were very few of these, 
the main benefit W5S that they got a higher starting salary when 
they entered industry. 

The last one was increased maturity rate. 

Some of the objectives that we have listed under the educa- 
tional institution are also objectives of the student. Many stu- 
dents will quote some of these objectives. 

Why does the employer get into this business? What is in 
it for him? What is his objective? What is his aim? Long range 
recruitment is something that is in the back of almost every 
employer's plans. He is ultimately out to bring these students 
into his organization, if he can. The employer hopes to select 
and train these students whom he feels will fill his future manpower 
needs. He hopes to orientate students to the challenge and oppor- 
tunity within the organization with the hope of retention of these 
students upon graduation. This is one thing most institutions will 
insist on, that there be a contract, written or verbal, bet‘>.reen 
the student and employer about retention after graduation. I would 
question the ethics of a student "selling" himself for a commitment 
after graduation. We do not deal with employers who try to tie a 
student up after graduation. We refuse to. Well, what about 
retention? What really actually happens in these cases? Well, we 
see on the national level about 50 to 55 percent of these students 
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actually do remain with the employer they cooped with. 

In most institutions, cooperative education started out in 
engineering. In fact it started at the University of Cincinnati in 
1906 by Dean Herman Schneider with about twelve coop students in 
engineering. Through the years it has been an engineering type of 
program but it is now moving out into other disciplines quite 
rapidly. If its good for an engineer, why isn't it good for a 
Library student and for the rest? So this is the philospohy and it 
is moving on. 

Northeastern University, I believe, has some grants from 
the Ford Foundation, and others, to push cooperative education in 
various institutions and this is simply a report of some of the 
things they have done. If you are interested in any help along 
these lines and you contact these people because they have the funds 
to work with, people and promotional materials, and whatever your 
needs are, feel free to contact them. Dean Roy Woolridge started 
the program in this particular state. 

I think it is evident that no one person is a specialist 
in all of these programs. We know about the program. We are 
actively engaged in it. I do not even have the confidence to say 
that I know all about cooperative education, for we are continually 
studying it, developing new ideas, and exchanging information with 
other people in the field. This is a continuous challenge to me. 
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"THE DISADVANTAGED AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR COOPERATIVE EDUCATION" 

Dr. W, Vincent Pa^e 

(NOTE: This presentation was summarized from Dr. Payne's remarks.) 

A brief review of the MDTA project at Tuskegee Institute 
was outlined. It's title is "Experimental and Demonstration Project O 
for Rural Workers at Tuskegee Institute (1966-I967). " The project 
is funded through three governmental agencies — the U. S. Department 
of Labor, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
through the Bureau of Emp] ^yment Security. 

During the year beginning in June 1966 and ending in June 
1967, a total of 125 individuals were trained in four occupational 
areas — brickmasonry, carpentry, meat processing, and nurse aide. 

Thirty- two women were trained as nurse aides, and 31 men were trained 
in each of the other areas. The staff is currently in the process of 
placing the individuals on jobs. At the present time, 85 percent of 
those who completed training have been placed; the prospects are 
promising for the remainder. 

One of the strengths of the project is the fact that the 
basic education was closely coordinated with the respective technical 
skills and counseling. The basic education consisted of mathematics 
and the communication skills — English and reading. This coordination 
worked very well; the learning was more meaningful to the trainees. 

It seems that it largely accounted for the fact that 19 of those who 
were enrolxed in the program took the General Educational Development 
Test of High School Equivalency, and passed it. Some of the 19 were 
fimctioning at the grade level when they entered the program. 

Only nine of the 125 trainees who began the program failed 
to complete it; this represents a retention rate of 92 percent. We 
would like to hope that the reason so many remained is because they 
were so highly motivated. This may be true, but an important factor 
is that the incentive pay which the trainees received was largely 
responsible for their staying. The allowance was based on the cur- 
rent unemployment x-ate for the State at a given time. At the con- 
clusion of the program each trainee with dependents was receiving a 
basic allowance cf $50 per week, plus $5 for each dependent up to 6, 
and/or a travel or subsistence allowance not to exceed $28. 

The disadvantaged may be identified with a number of ethnic 
groups. Those who are generally placed in this category are: 

(1) American Indians; (2) Appalachian Mountain Folk; (5) Mexican 
Americans; (4) Negroes; (5) Older Americans; (6) Puerto Ricans, and 
(7) Youths. It was noted that these groups were listed in 
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alphabetical rather than hierarchal order. 

In response to the question "What makes an individual 
disadvantaged?”, it was stated that some persons are disadvantaged 
merely because of the circumstance of birth. They happened to be 
bom in a certain environment and under certain circumstances, and 
automatically became disadvantaged. Discrimination of various sorts 
causes a person to become disadvantaged. On the other hand, a person 
may be disadvantaged because of the lack of initiative. 

Characteristics of the disadvantaged includes 

1. Low literacy level 

2, Health deficiencies 

5 . Lack of salable skills 

4. Lack of aspiration 

5. Distrust of others, particularly authorities 

The latter two characteristics were suggested by the group. 
It was pointed out that not all of the characteristics of the i..^sacL*^ 
vantaged are negative. It is the opinion of the speaker that the word 
"disadvantaged" as it is commonly used implies low economic status. 

It was pointed out that of the total number of individuals 
who are disadvantaged, nonwhites constitute only 22 percent. However, 
nonwhites remain on the unemployed rolls longer than the 78 percent 
white majority in this category. 

The MDTA project at Tuskegee Institute has avoided using 
the so-called general "intelligence" tests. This was to avoid the 
"middle class bisis" that is inherently built into many of the usual 
standardized tests. The tests that were used were the Revised Beta , 
a non-verbal test, and the Gray Oral Reading Test . The Beta , a group 
test, was used in lieu of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale . 

Contacts have been made with over 2,000 individuals prior 
to the beginning of the MDTA project. However, when the time arrived, 
the staff had an extremely difficult task of locating 125 persons to 
fill the required quota. A number of factors had to be considered. 
Among these were that some of the 2,000 had left the State, and per- 
haps some did not understand fully what the program was concerned 
with. 



The role of the teacher in the classroom is an important 
one, especially when working with the disadvantaged. There is some 
opposition to the point of view which some educators hold, that the 
home has the greatest influence on the success or failure of a child 
in school. Dr. Kenneth Clark, in his book Dark Ghetto, puts most of 
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the blame for failure of the disadvantaged in school of the teacher 
in the learning environment. 

Some of the facjtors which cause individuals to become 
disfidvantaged are; (l) Jiiack of parental care; (2) Poverty; 

(5) Discrimination; (4) Inferior housing; (5) Inadequate schools; 

(6) Ill-prepared teachers and (7) Desertion-matriarchy. 

Some of the characteristics of a disadvantaged population 
are; (l) Unemployment; (2) Crime; (5) Deliquency; (4) Illegitimacy; 
(5) Dependency (welfare); (6) Migration to cities and (7) Riots. 

Following the presentation, a motion picture entitled, 

When I*m Old Enough . . . Goodbye , was shown. The major theme of the 
film was thr-fc the individual, who drops out of school to work, has 
an extremely narrow chance of succeeding in a complex, technological, 
competitive society. 



WHAT IS THE APPROPRIATE EDUCATIONAL LEVEL FOR OFFERING 
COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS? 

Dr. Fairchild H. Carter 



We will spend a few minutes this morning discussing the 
coop method as it might be applied to all disciplines. Then we will 
consider the method as it is applied to the trade and industrial 
fields at all levels — high school, or post-high school. This 
discussion may even include some of the areas which are allied, but 
not specifically defined as trade and industrial under the vocational 
acts. 



We would like to consider our programs as capstone programs 
of quality education, for credit, for pay, which should assist per- 
sons to progress satisfactorily in a continuing program of education 
if they so desire. Some of you consider high school trade and indus- 
trial cooperative education as terminal. I suppose in a certain con- 
text it might be considered that if you are thinking about entry 
level positions, but if you move on to a progressively higher level, 
there is no reason it cannot be articulated meaningfully into a 
program which, too, can employ the coop method. 

On the other hanc, if the coop method is employed for 
learners of very low ability, the quality of this learning would 
not be defensible for high school or post-high school credit by 
our definition. 

Each of you have read about the drop-x)ut problem. You also 
know of the college matriculation rates and the percentage of col- 
lege completion around the country, so we need not belabor these 
topics here. You are also familiar with the employment trends and 
the percentages of change in employment opportunities and the 
emerging occupations which did not even exist at the end of World 
War II. We have pupils in our c. sses now who will be middle-aged 
participants in the labor force in the year 2000 working in jobs 
which do not even exist currently. 

In 1962, more than 20,000 young people were enrolled in 
industria.1 education cooperatives in the U.S. in which the indus- 
trial firms of the country were prcv. \g the laboratory facilities 
and personnel to ass:' st in the training for employment. These 
experiences were real — the conditions were real — the interper^* 
sonal T:elationships were real — the pressures were real. The 
number of programs is growing because of expansion within the 
secondary schools and in other institutions as a higher level or 
grade. It appears that they will continue to expand numerically 
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in the fDrseeable future, both as a matter of economy in educa- 
tional costs and in the quality of the instruction* 

Very often, on the post -secondary level, the training 
station employs, two students — "matched pairs" — so that one is 
working while the other one is in school and vice vetsa. In effect, 
the two students provide the equivalent of a fulltime employee to 
the employer. This is just a system and need not necessarily be 
adopted. The essential feature of cooperative education is the 
alternating exposure to theory and practice and the application of 
the theory on the job. 

As almost all educators know, the cooperative method was 
used in Engineering by Schneider at the University of Cincinnati in 
1906, Very obviously, then, cooperative education is not new in 
the institutions of higher learning, although we refer to voca- 
tional education as that not leading to a baccalaureate degree. 
Cooperative education is being used in many collegiate disciplines — 
business administration, arts and sciences, marketing, math, 
physic5>, chemistry, and many othersc 

Post-secondary trade and industrial education, for our 
discussion, may take place in any one of several institutions, 
regardless of what they are named — junior colleges, community 
colleges, institutes, area vocational schools, program within four 
year institutions, extension divisions ,, and regional campuses. 

Any number of liberal arts colleges of today started as 
manual training schools, and it is almost inevitable that there is 
a tendency for the vocational schools of today to move in the 
direction of general education. However, the fact that this will 
probably happen and also the fact that many other government 
agencies are serving in the educational field does not bother us too 
much if we persist in the offering of quality programs for an audience 
which needs, wants, and can profit from our instruction. 

Cooperative trade and industrial programs on the high 
school level usually have the following characteristics: 

1, Usually the students must be at least sixteen years of 
age, although some legislation provides for a minimum 
of fourteen and some occupations in other states are 
restricted to those eighteen and above. 

2, The students need to possess the minimum physical 
qua li ill cat ions to enable them to perform the work re- 
quired in the training station. 
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3. They must have the necessary personal characteristics 
needed in the job. These might include such items as 
introversion or extrovert tendencies in their per- 
sonalities. 



A A«v.jr *n - - 



tsiK&ble 



ust possess enough scholastic; ability to ena 
theini to carry their school load as well as keep their 
work performance at a desirable level. 



In high schools, the programs usually involve 15 hours 
(minimum) of work at the training station. The major portion of 
this is during school time for every week that school is in session, 
A program in which the students are employed only for peak periods 
of employment is a work program. 



The student -learner is paid a wage equal to that of other 

employees at the same level or similar job level in the organiza- 
tion. 



An organized schedule of varied training experiences are 
provided in writing, so that progress may be checked. The duration 
of experience should be great enough to develop competencies which 
will permit the student to perform adequately to be acceptable for 
regular employment. 

Any coordinator here can describe a typical set of activi- 
ties for you, and we will prepare an analysis of the task of coor- 
dinators within one of the task force groups as a kind of summary 
for part of the week of the conference. 

Forecasts for development of post— secondary programs 
suggest that such institutions will double in the next ten years. 
Part of their function will be to teach people to work with machines 
and tasks which do not exist now. Some persons will learn and re- 
learn all during their lives. Part of this learning will be accom- 
plished within the schools and some will be acquired on the job 
taught L.y industry. Some of it will be acquired in formal programs 
of cooperative education. 

Industries are attracted to communities which have good 
schools and a pool of trained or trainable labor and these are 
things to which you can contribute. In order to be reimbursed from 
Federal funds, programs must be under public supervision and con- 
trol, but may be operated by any approved agency — a public school, 
private school, business or an industry. Cooperative edacaticr 
should be used when it will provide the best in education, when it 
can accomplish better outside the school than some other program 
can within the school, the objectives of the learning program. 
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There are several good examples of work-study programs 
within colleges. One of the most well-known is the one at Berea 
College in Kentucky. Learning experiences and financial support 
for the school and the students are all important to the program. 
Tuskegee Institute uses the in— business and industry experiences 
for some of its students. 

It seems that there is a tendency for the col lege -connected 
programs to be work experience programs which provide support and 
experience, but not credit per se. Antioch is another example of 
this kind of program. 

One definition of post-high school technical training is 
that it is a program under public supervision and control, not 
leading to the baccalaureate degree, and which will enable the per- 
son, at the completion of the program, to assist the professional 
engineers. This expenditure is looked upon as an investment in the 
education of persons which will enable them to utilize talents and 
make valuable contributions to the econonu' as a result oZ -heir 
learning. Mobility and national defense have been used as basis 
for justifying programs which are tending to be less localized in 
their objectives. The students involved in these programs have 
demonstrated the competency to graduate from high school. They 
have a sound base in general education, are more mature, more 
highly motivated than the usual high school student, and are closer 
to a choice of specialization. 

Teachers in technical fields on the post-high school level 
have not been defined. I doubt that anyone knows the characteristics 
of individuals who would be most competent at that work. However, 
they will need to know the psychological characteristics of the 
audiences they will serve. They also must have requisite under- 
standings and realize that the level of competence for which they 
are teaching is not of the task or even the entry level of occupa- 
tion, but at a level which will permit the learner to make a con- 
tribution to the work station at a higher level of performance. 

Some of the scheduling problems of the post-high school 
programs will be quite great; they will have to consider the most 
advantageous blocks of time, the possibility of using "matched 
pairs" ,* the problems involved in needs of students where certain 
sections of instructional material will need to be scheduled, back 
to back, in semesters where they ordinarily might not intend to 
offer certain classes. 

Related instruction in specialities, rather than the div- 
ersification of the high school p;:ograms, may be more likely 
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found in the post-high school programs. Some of the areas that are 
being served are airplane mechanics and the petroleum industries. 

In some of the institutions, a series of interdisciplinary programs 
has been developed. 

According to the American Technical Education Association, 
the technical curriculum refers to a program of studies which prepares 
the student for occupational competency in a field in which success 
s a dependent largely upon technical information and an understand- 
ing of the laws of science and technology as applied to modern design, 
production, distribution and service occupations. The technical area 
has a large component of math and science — it is moving from the 
manipulative. In order to standardize the objectives of technical 
education, the Association suggested that graduates should learn 
how to perform a semi -technical function, get along well with 
people, and be useful citizens to the community. It emphasizes a 
good base in general education, the importance of the human relations 
area, and the semi-professional area. The scientific or engineering 
technician usually works in one of theh'oad fields of research, 
design, or development, where he generally works in direct support 
of an engineer or a scientist, although he may or may not work under 
close direction. He may, in some cases, be given policy and may 
operate as a free lance performer. Training, at this level, is 
directed at occupations at a higher level than those typically 
found in the high school cooperative programs which are more 
nearly entry levels occupations. There is undoubtedly an over- 
lapping of levels of preparation by all of the institutions, so 
there are now our clearly defined levels of demarcation for educa- 
tion-establishing limits beyond which they must not extend. In the 
field of his specialization, the technician must be trained, regard- 
less of the institution, as an expert in his own right and is ex- 
pected to make judgmental decisions which are of the same type as 
thoje of management. There is no place in this field for a second- 
place intellect. 

Cooperative education will undoubtedly expand as methods 
for development of technicians and technologists are improved as 
well as on the high school level. Time blocks of varying sizes will 
be used, usually using equal time in school with equal blocks on the 
job in true coops but varying so that in some cases the experience 
component is only about one-third of the academic component. In one 
institution, they are using a full year at one place for on-the-job 
experience. Regardless of the level of instruction, similar bene- 
fits accrue to the students. 



"WHO IS TO BE SERVED BY 
COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIF:NCE PROGRAMS?" 



William W. Wolansky 

Perliaps it would be helpful to have several terms defined 
for purposes of clarification and further discussion. The three 
terras are: work experience, work study programs, and cooperative 

work experience. 

Mason and Haines have defined the terra work experience as, 
"Any curriculum plan that employs experience in a productive work 
setting to derive desired educational outcomes."^ This term is 
used in its generic sense in the above description. 

Work study programs, a basic type of work experience, uses 
a work situation as the source of learning experiences. The stu- 
dent performs in approved job situation and is paid for his services 
(cafeteria helpers, office workers, library assistants). In-school 
instruction is seldom tied in directly with job experiences. 

Cooperative work study provides for a training station with 
correlated instruction in school. The scudent receives credit for 
his experiences in the work station and generally pay for his 
services. This program is supervised by a coordinator. 



Who Should Be Served 

Work study programs, with job preferably tied 
to future career plans, should be available to all 
high school and junior college students, regardless 
of family income. 

Every student in industrial education would benefit from 
the experiences gained through the cooperative work study program. 
No one should be denied the opportunity to participate in a CWS 
program, particularly a student: (1) who has the experience, (2) 
students who want the experience, and (3) students who can profit 
from such an experience. 

Cooperative occupational training programs are developed 
for students sixteen years of age and over who are juniors or 
seniors in high school or enrolled at the community college level. 
Younger students including boys and girls have been placed in 
cooperative supervised job-training programs as was reported that, 
. .an experimental program had been initiated in Chicago to 
help to remedy the unfortunate situation for many of these youths.' 
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These were over-age elementary school students that were placed 
successfully in worV stations and provided related work in school. 

Students who are preparing for ei.try level jobs in business 
or industry would perhaps be able to benefit most from cooperative 
work study programs. 

To retain potential drop-outs through the combination of 
academic work and part-time emploj^aent. This arrangement helps 
the student financially as well as satisfying his need for practical 
training and experience. 

Cooperative work study programs at the post -secondary 
institutions are much more successful. Employers fa or the older 
employee and the one who has taken his vocational training at a 
post -secondary institution. 

Students it college level in some fields of specialization 
would also benefit from cooperative work experiences: 

Agriculture. Engineering 

Business Industrial Education 

Distributive Education Journalism, etc. 

If there is any validity that approximately forty-five 
percent of .the hish school students should be enrolled in voca- 
tional education within the next decade, then educators will need 
to promote CWS as deliberate and planned programs geared to 
utilize maximally the resources of the educational institutions 
and local business and industry for the youth of this country. 

Expansion and extension of CWS experiences wil provide 
advantages to the student, to educational institutions, and 
business and Industry. 



Educational Rationale for CWS 

Over the years, it has become clear the no vocation can be 
completely mastered in a school. With the world of work concept, 
it is also recognized that students must have opportunities to 
make the transition from school to work with a minimum of diffi- 
culty in adjustment. To make this transition more successful, 
schools recognize that they must function in close harmony with 
industry. 

1. CWS programs are based on the premise that learning 
takes place more* rapidly, and is more permanent in 
an experienced environment. 
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2, Cooperative programs integrate school and work by 
combining classroom instruction with supervised 
part-time employment which meets and expands stu- 
dent's abilities, aptitudes, and interests. 

The "training station" which is furnished by the employing 
firm, provides a laboratory in which the student applies, observes, 
and tests concepts and skill presented in the job— related class in 
school, thereby increasing transfer of learning to the employment 
situation. 

Job performance and progress toward development of skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes required for full-time employment are 
provided by the employer and are supervised in cooperation with a 
coordinator representing the school. 

The student assumes the duties and responsibilities of a 
wage earner. This is a real life situation. The make-believe 
aspect of simulated school experiences is removed. 

On a reduced time program in school, the student receives 
instruction related to the occupational preparation and he partici- 
pates In regular course work required for graduation. 

In a cooperative training program, it is recognized that 
formal education does not have to follow the traditional 2 x A x 6 x 9 
dimension. Learning does not only stem from two covers of a book, 
within the four walls of a school, during six periods per day, and 
for nine months of the year. Learning can stem from meaningful 
experiences wherever and whenever these can be provided. 

A cooperative training student qualifies for a regular 
graduation diploma, but adds to his qualifications specific 
initial training and work experience. 



The Basis For Organized Cooperative Work Study Programs 

A recognition that business and industry can provide the 
facilities, supervision, and life like setting vdiich require che 
individual to apply his Ijiowledge, make decisions, and assume 
the responsibilities of a worker. The environment in which the 
learning takes pi ce is or simulates, the adult work world to the 
maximum possible. Education becomes related, meaningful, realistic 

to the student. 

There is a growing consciousness on the part of industry 
and education for the need to cooperate in order that youth may be 
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given a true representation of the opportunities in industry and 
the educational and occupational requirements to succeed. 

Our attitude toward learning, importance of learning, and 
the concept of community utili2^ation of more agencies and resources 
in a cooperative and democratic effort to provide maximum education 
for the manpower force to fulfill the expectations of individuals 
and demands of our society is helping to elevate occupational 
education above its previous demeaned position. 



Stumbling Blocks for CWS Programs 

The Child Labor Laws place some limitations of the kinds 
of work, time of day, number of hours, etc. for employment of 
minors. 



School insurance, workman's compensation, and labor union 
difficulties may create problems in terms of student placement. 

A work permit may be required for employment of students 
under 18 years of age. 

Military and research projects prohibit the emplojmient of 
minors for security reasons. 

Lack of appropriate work stations in the surrounding area. 

Lack of specially trained coordinators. 

Difficulty in time schedules for work and fcr classes may 
be encountered. 

In summary then, students who have the greatest need and 
would profit most by CWS programs should be counseled, placed in 
a favorable work rotation, supervised, provided related courses 
in school, and have his progress evaluated by a qualified coordi- 
nator. Priorities will have to be set up, opportunities for girls 
and boys must be made available, and continuous dialogue maintained 
between industry and education. 
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"ADVANTAGES OP COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAMS? (a) To Education; (b) To the Student; 

(c) To Business and Industry" 

Dr. John A. Jarvis 

I am happy to be at Tuskegee Institute. I recall spending 
a very pleasant two weeks here during the summer of I 964 . 

I believe you should know of my prejudices about coopera- 
tive education so that you will be able to better evaluate my 
remarks. First, I am a strong believer in cooperative education. 
Second, I am responsible for such a program at Stout State University, 
and third my son is enrolled in a college in a full cooperative pro- 
gram. I am, then, quite biased in favor of this kind of educational 
program. It seems that in this type program, call it co-op or work 
experience, all who are concerned will gain. The students certainly 
gain, the faculty members gain, the institution gains, and industry 
gains. 



Any educational program or idea will have its critics. 

There have been four main criticisms: (l) The confusion and lost 

motion caused by having students shift back and forth; (2) Students 
tend to forget their academic work while on the job; ( 5 ) Co-op stii- 
dents are more reality bound or less creative when compared with 
students in conventional programs; and ( 4 ) Co-op students would not 
participate in extra currxcu?ar activities. A rather detailed survey 
has been conducted on these and other matters in co-op programs and 
all of the accusations have been found to be unjustified. 

I am well aware of the possibility that some of the topics 
discussed here may cause some duplication and I will make every 
effort to stay within the bounds of my topic. I will also use 
illustrations from my own experience at Stout. 

VALUES TO THE STUDENT 



1. Studies More Meaningful - It has been said that 
theories studied will have* more meaning and the 
co-op student will tend to develop greater skill 
in applying theoiy to practice than the non-coop 
student. Almost 75 percent of the faculty members 
surveyed tended to agree or strongly agree with 
this statement. 
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The subjects studied at school take 
on new meaning when the application of a 
principle, concept, or idea is discovered 
or developed on the job. 

The discovery on the part of a student 
that algebra, the reading of graphs, and 
trigonometry have many applications in the 
world of work which makes these subjects 
come alive and have real meaning. 

The student is more apt to take studies 
on faith if he finds the practical applica- 
tion for some of the theories on the job. 

Without the work experience, the value of all 
subjects, in the eyes of the student, are 
taken on faith. 

The learning of principles, concepts, or 
ideas is more important than learning the 
steps by rote in doing a particular job. Any 
boost given to this type of learning is impor- 
tant. Each new and different understanding of 
a principle reinforces and adds depth to the 
understanding already learned. 

2. Sound Technical Training - Since the student 
has been applying the theories, concepts and 
ideas learned in the school or college class- 
room to the solutions of problems met while 
working, he has learned more and he will re- 
tain it longer. Using a broad meaning to 
technical to include distributive education, 
business administration, and so on, the techni- 
aspects of training received on the job are 
most valuable. They supplement and complement 
the theories and facts learned at school. 

5 . Guidance Values - To talk about an occupation, 
its demands, and the things that one must do to 
earn a living as an engineer or technologist is 
one thing; but, it is quite another thing to 
observe the things that they actually do. The 
co-op student is able to observe the work of 
many persons with similar majors. What do 
mechanical engineers do? He is able to compare 
and contrast his interests in his selected field 
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and his abilities and aptitudes with persons 
on the job. He can identify the avenues for 
promotion. He will come in contact with per- 
sons working outside of his area of special 
interest a nd he may transfer if his interests 
abilities seem to match another position. 

4. Financial Assistance - Most, if not all, co- 
op students are paid while working. One group 
of co-op students earn about $2,400 their fresh- 
man year and they can complete a year of study 
for a total cost of about $600. At (3Q, if the 
co-op student can live at home either the work 
or study period, it is possible that he may be 
able to complete a college year without fin- 
ancial assistance of any kind. 

Co-op students seem to be similar in many 
respects when compared with non-coop or regular 
students. One difference is that about V5 of 
the co-op students come from the lowest socio- 
economic group as contrasted with 20 percent 
non-coop students. This means that about 20 
percent of the regular college students come 
from the lower socio-economic group. It is 
possible that this I5 percent difference repre- 
sents those who could not attend college with- 
out the money earned while co-oping. 

5, Matures More Quickly - While employed on the job 
and because of his many work contacts and experi- 
ences, the co-op student matures more quickly. 
Contrast the experiences secured by a student who 
has the following work experiences: Anderson, 

Indiana; (2) Toledo, Ohio; (5) Bay City, Michigan; 
and (4) Detroit, Michigan. 

In each place, he will live with a different 
group, work with a different group. For 
example, at Anderson, Indiana, he will be assigned 
a one-week workshop with engineers; in Detroit, 
he will assist in the development and writing 
of manuals and at Bay City, Michigan, he may 
not work at all, but spend only a short period 
in any one department. 
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Contrast these experiences with a per- 
son who is raised in Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
and then attends Stout and graduates from 
college without ever being away from home 
over. 

6. Learns to Get Along with Others with Differ- 
ent Backgrounds - A series of work assign- 
ments such as just been discussed, will bring 
the student into contact with workers and 
students with quite different backgrounds. 

Some persons with limited education and 
training are very competent. Some persons 
who do have college degrees are sometimes 
not too effective on the job. He will 
observe a few on the job who try "to clip 
the comers^' and he will luickly observe 
that tliis does net work. He will learn that 
respect is earned and not freely given; he 
will learn that people are loyal only after 
they have a reason to be loyal, and he will 
learn cooperation is freely given when 
merited. 

He may, on occasion, be treatv^d un- 
fairly because he is a co-op student and 
he will learn how to work in this diffi- 
cult situation. 

7 . Observes Progress of Worker s - He will be 
able to observe the progress of workers — 
those who have been slowed or stopped because 
they lack the educational backgrounds. Ho 
should develop a greater appreciation for 
the value of his education and become a 
better student — a more highly motivated stu- 
dent. 



He should also be able to observe the 
personal characteristics of those who are not. 
Last in this group, he develops an employment 
record. 
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Develops An Employment Record - He will have a 
record in a real situation; one that will assist 
him upon graduation. This work record and 
recommendation will include comments on some of 
the items listed ; 

a. Ability to get along with others. 

Willingness to assume responsibility. 

c. What does he do when he makes a mistake? 

d. Is he creative? 

e. Does he really work? 

VALDES TO THE SCHOOL 



1. Placement of Graduates - Because graduates do 
have a work record, their placement is easier, 
more effective, and more efficient. Co-op 
programs vary, of course, and some graduates are 
placed with the company they co-op with upon 
graduation. Some work experience pro^ams are 
not complete in that they involve only a summer 
work or two or three summers. Others require 
work over a four or five year period to be 
complete . 

A college graduate with a work record 
and with a recommendation based on that work 
record is more easily placed and better yet, 
placed in an assignment he likes and is apt 
to be successful. I have been told that 6? 
percent of all living GMI graduates are still 
employed by General Motors. 

2. Students Able to Continue in School - The 
colleges that schedule a complete co-op pro- 
gram, are able to attract the talented high 
school graduate. They can be very selective 
and they are. For example, 50 percent of 
the entering freshmen at GSiir are in the upper 
10 percent of their high school graduating 
class and 80 percent are in the upper 20 per- 
cent of their class. They donH admit students 
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iinless they qualify to take calculus upon 
entrance. So they can be very selective. 

This type of student will tend to stay in 
college and graduate. Of the freshmen who 
enter, 67 percent graduate five years later 
and it's a five year program. This is an 
outstanding record. 

5. Keeps Instruction Up to Date - One of the 
things that we have done is to encourage 
the instructors involved with computer to 
secure summer employment at the Chevrolet 
Engineering Center, Warren, Michigan. One 
year ago, three instructors and two students 
were at the same spot and then this summer, 
we have six persons working ;here — three 
instructors and three students. This was 
immediately and directly effective in our 
instruction. 

Students returning from work periods 
were appointed to report on current prac- 
tices and developments in industry. Students 
reported that instructors were confident, and 
these written reports also give a realistic 
base for curriculum planning. 

4. More Efficient Use of School Plant - Most 
full-time co-op programs are five year pro- 
grams. If this is the case, then you can 
accommodate with the same instructional staff 
and the same instructional equipment, about 
50 percent more students. Dean Schneider, 
oiginally developed the plan because he took 
more students than they could possibly accomo- 
date at the University of Cincinnati. He is 
said to have done this to get himself out of 

a jam. His idea was to place half of the stu- 
dents in industry to work and then, after a 
period, these would come back to change places 
with the other half. Whether this is true, I 
do not know. 

5. School Becomes a Part of Industry — Integr 8 .xed - 
The colleges become more clearly integrated with 
business and industry. They — the colleges — are 
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not sei)arate ivory tower, but became a 
part of business and industry. Infor- 
mation flows back and forth and as with 
persons of good wil , these relationships 
are certain to improve so that all will 
profit. The college provides more real- 
istic training. Business and industry 
appreciate the problems of the colleges 
and a real cooperative enterprise is intro 
duced, 

VALUES TO IMPLOIER 



1. Flow of Talent Into the Company - The cooper- 
ating company has the opportunity to look over 
the co-op student and upon graduation, make 
their selection and then place the graduate in 

a position that suits his aptitude and interests. 
All companies surveyed, listed this item with- 
out exception, provides a flow of talent into 
the company. Graduates have direct knowledge of 
the company and its operation. They have com- 
pleted their training program while a co-op stu- 
dent, Many companies have training programs for 
the college graduates employed. These training 
programs may be as long as a year or two. The 
college graduate is rotated throu^ a series of 
departments before assigned a permanent position. 
This rotation may be and usually is unnecessary 
fom the co-op student. He has co,*ipleted the 
training program as an undergraduate. 

Industry believes that a co-op program 
tends to cut down the coat of industrial 
recruitment and makes that recruitment more 
efficient, 

2, Assistance in Semi-Professional Activities — 
Releases the Professional Staff - The co-op 
student relieves the professional staff ‘ty 
completing some activities or assignments; 
thus, freeing the professional staff persons 
for other duties, 

3' Contribution to Education - The companies par- 
ticipating believe that through the co-op pro- 
gram, they are making a real and significant 
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contribution to education, in tha.t, they pro- 
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attend college. They provide means whereby, 
our instruction is realistic and up to date. 



4. Service to Conmiunity - This item probably 

could be listed with three above. Participating 
companies feel that they are making a 'b-- 
stantial contribution and a real service to the 
community. 



VALDES TO FACUI/PY 



1. student Class Contributions Baaed on Work 
Experience - The co-op student makes contribu- 
tions to class discussions based upon his work 
experience. The student’s contributions indi- 
cate that he is relating tlie theory to his work 
experience — that he is developing relationship 
between theory and application. The faculty 
clearly agrees that students become involved in 
and motivated for their academic work. The 
instructor is able to capitalize on their work 
experience, and they see the importance of their 
college education. 

2. I Must Keep Up to Date - The instructor must 
keep up with the latest developments in his 
field because the student will be working with 
these latest developments in the field. 

3. Student Raises More Questions - Students have 
greater depth of under"' tending and because of 
their greater understanding, they raise more 
questions in the classroom and they are more 
insistent upon being shown. 

4» More and Varied Illustrations Can Be Used - 
It is not necessary for the instructor to 
make a detailed • explanation of a production 
line when discussing the material department. 
Work experience on or near a production line 
would be worth 10,000 words trying to explain 
what it is. The real reason for scheduling 
parts more clearly is evident to the student 
without detailed explanation. 
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5« Becga^Re of Work Experience Classroom Work Can 
Be Dealt with Mo re Efficiently and Effectively - 
For some of the reasons already given, students 
are more mature, can see relationship, raise 
questions, are moie confident because of their 
work experiences. 
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THE INGREDIENTS OF A 
MODEL COOPERATIVE WORK -STUDY PROGRAM 

Dr, Willard M, Bateson 



The topic assigned to me this morning is "Ingredients of 
a Model Program of Cooperative Education," The one assigned to me 
for tomorrow is "Guidelines for the Cooperative Work Experience 
Program,'* I presume the program to be discussed in each case is 
the san.e one regardless of a change in title. At least I hope so, 
for I have prepared my material on that assumption. 

For the past twenty years- I have been directly associated 
with the coop program in one capacity or another, and during this 
time, one thing stands out quite clear — no one name, title, or 
handle has been universally accepted or used. To mention but a few! 

1, Cooperative Work Experi^'^ ce 

2, Cooperative Education 

3, Cooperative Occupational Education 

4, Cc operative Occupational Training 

5, Cooperative Work-Study 

6, Cooperative Program 

7, Work-Study 

8 , Wo rk-Experi ence 

9, Up-Grad’ng 

10, Diversified Occupation Training 

11, Office or Distributive or T & I Coop 

12, Part-Time Cooperative Training — Ad Infinitum 



Most of these describe the same basic program. On the 
other hand, among the programs identified by these terms, are some 
vast and sharp differences. For the present, I shall use the term 
"Cooperative Work-Study", 



Mr, Frank Vandegrift. just a week ago, spoke on the "Aims 
and Objectives of Cooperative Education", and I am certain nothing 
further need be said on that subject; therefore, at the risk of 
some duplication, (which is not all bad), I would like to say a 
few words with res*' ct to this aspect of the cooperative work-study 
program, for I believe program objectives are the most distinguish- 
ing characteristics of any educational undertaking. There can be 
no question that the educational experiences within a curriculum 
or a particular course are going to be difficult with different 
objectives. If the dominant purpose of the program is to enhance 
the individual's personal adjustment with the good life in general. 
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the nature of the work experience will not be as critical and 
sensitive to the success of the undertaking as one in which voca- 
tional preparation is the dominant objective of the program. The 
cooperative work-study program distinguishes itself from all others 
in this area in that it is primarily concerned with preparing the 
individual for active participation in the world of work — be it 
on the secondary or college levels, private or public education, 
and regardless of the occupational level or field of endeavor. 
Furthermore, it is for all individuals who might profit from such 
a program. 

I believe it advisable to elaborate on the term "preparing 
the individual for active participation in the world of work". 

Several somewhat interrelated matters are involved in this term. 

Before an individual begins his vocational specialization, 
he must first be given the opportunity to explore activities in the 
world of work or activities very similar. During this time, he 
should develop valid insights into his own likes, dislikes, apti- 
tudes, handicaps with respect to the employment opportunities 
available to him. This activity may be recognized as the vocational 
guidance process. It is a Gestalt in which the work of the worker 
is the ground — the background upon which the individual's 
characteristics and concepts are projected or superimposed to deter- 
mine their appropriateness and validity. In other words, the first 
matter of concern in preparing for active participation is to assist 
the individual in his career identification, or vocational guidance. 

The second matter is preparation for initial employment 
which needs no elaboration. 

The third is placement. 

The fourth, job security and. 

The fifth, preparation for job advancement. 

Preparation for active participation as may be seen is 
much more than just preparation for initial or advance employment. 

I have with these remarks identified one of the essential 
ingredients of a cooperative work-study program, i.e., it must be 
primarily concerned with preparing the individual for active partici- 
pation in the world of work. 

From the term cooperative work-study, we recognize another 
of the essential ingredients of the program. I refer to the word 
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work* The term refers to the work“experience or the on“the”*job 
experience the student*”learner has while he is engaged in the pro~ 
gram. One of the greatest values, if not the greatest, is the 
expciiencos the student”learner has in the actual work environment. 
Tr^, as we may to make the school shop or laboratory environment 
parallel that of the business, industry, or the world of work in 
general, we must in the final analysis admit that at best, it 
still remains a psuedo or contrived environment. Not so with the 
on-the-job experience provided for in the cooperative work-study 
program. Here we find reality in the flesh. It is this ingredient 
that gives the coop program its distinctive character, as the grapes 
to the wine or flour the bread. 

The third ingredient I wish to discuss is the "study" 
aspect mentioned in the name coop work— study. 

More specifically, I will identify this aspect of the pro- 
gram as related instruction. Two types are generally recognized in 
the program: 

1. General related which is thought of as being 
common to ail workers regardless of their occupa- 
tional pursuit. 

2, Specific related instruction which is directly 
related to a particular occupation. It is often 
thought of as being technical in nature. 

The general related is concerned with such matters as 
"emplcyer-employee relations", personality traits", etc. The 
specific related information tends to be much more occupational Iv- 
oriented and individualized. Individualization ef instruction i :i 
ossencial for a number of reasons. 

Besides the difference in abilities, personalities, 
environmental backgrounds, aptitudes, interested, and attitudes 
which are found in any group of learners, the cooperative work- 
study program has these added factors to contend with: 

1. Students are often engaged in different trades 
or occupations, even though they meet in groups 
for related insuruction. 

2, Students require different related information 
for their various occupations even though some 
information may be common to all. 
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3. Students in the same group are often in different 
years of their training programs. 

Thus, we see that programs for students at various levels 
of advancement require a particular kind of ins :ructional method. 
This method is based on individualozation of instruction. In fact, 
authorities have said that it is absolutely impossible to educate 
student-learners by any other method. If individual instruction is 
necessary then the ultimate values of instruction cannot be achieved 
in classes operated in the traditional manner, which are studying 
"subjects" in the usual sense of the word. The situation requires 
different treatment. 

Since vocational education is specialized rather than 
general education, those things which are to be taught are the 
essentials of the trade or occupation. 

In order to make the specific related instruction worth 
while, it is necessary to make the instructional content very 
specific to the occupation. It is not possible to accomplish this 
by "arm-chair" methods in which speculation is the sole determiner 
of the content. The content must be derived by analysis. 

Earlier I said that the ingredient of work experience gave 
body to the program. Perhaps I should say that the related instruc- 
tion ingredient tends to give it flavor. 

The fourth ingredient of the program I should like to 
identify is also taken from the title — cooperat i ve . Without this 
ingredient, the program could not function. With:!ut the cooperation 
of many — the total community, employers, employees, business, 
industry, government, management, labor, parents and a host of 
others; as well as those within the school, the administration, 
counselors, other faculty members and students, the program could 
not get off the ground. Much more must be said how this cooperative 
may be secured, but for the present, suffice to say that it also is 
an important ingredient. 

The fifth ingredient is the student who enters into the 
program. Two speakers before me have dealt with this aspect of 
the program; so for the present, I shall move oii to the sixth 
ingredient . 

This last ingredient I shall identify as the coordinator 
he who is primarily responsible that all the other ingredients blend 
he may be a catalyst ingredient. Much has been written about what 
the coordinator should be — if he had all of the traits attributed 
to him, he would be inhuman for there is no such creature. 
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In summary, there are six basic ingredients which I identity 
in a cooperative work-study program. They are: 

1. Primarily concerned with preparing individuals 
for active participation in the world of work, 

2. On-the-job experience. 

3. Related instruction, 

4. Cooperation. 

5. Earnest students, 

6. Qualified coordinator. 

Each of these, of course, are made up of certain properties 
which must further be analyzed to determine what makes a particular 
ingredient good or bad. 
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“GUIDELINES FOR THE 
COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM" 

Dr, Willard M. Bateson 



I am using the term vocation or vocations, but in a very 
broad sense, I do not use or limit my definitions to those voca- 
tions that are reimbursed by federal laws. Vocation to me, 1 use 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, is that which includes all 
occupations that are professions, semi-professions, managerial or 
whatever it may be. This may include the unskilled and laboring 
classes. In other words, all ranges of occupations. It is interest- 
ing to note that some people use terms like vocations or vocational 
education as being synonomous with delinquent education; education 
for the handicapped or those ^o have been in reformatory schools. 

It is also interesting to note that in Michigan we have the Lansing 
Vocational School, It is the preparatory school for Jackson 
Penitentiary, In other words, it is a reform school. When we talk 
about vocational education in the vocational schools, to some people 
this means vocational education for the incarn^^rated and I say that 
this is not, I am in a vocation myself, so I am using it in a 
broader sense. 

It is an interesting development in Michigan and, I imagine, 
in other parts of the country vrtiere they are using the term career 
to identify vocational education on the junior and community college 
level. Since the term vocational has that connotation to some 
people they are using career education or career guidance, I say 
that the prepi ration of individuals fcr active participation has to 
include aspects of vocationally assisting the individual to identify 
himself. Initial preparation, placement, job security, job advance- 
ment and lastly they should also be concerned with retirement from 
active participation. 

The second ingredient is the preparation of the individual 
on Che job. Third ingredient is the related instruction. Fourth 
ingredient is the student's qualifications, and the sixth one is 
the coordinator of personnel. At times, these ingredients can be 
good or bad. In any make-up of a program an ingredient of work 
experience car, be an important aspect of the program. Then again, 
it can be so structured that it defeats itself. In other words, the 
ingredient is being a bad one in the program instead of being a 
good one. 



During the break yesterday, a question was asked concerning 
a comment that I made in regard to role of the coop program 6n the 



secondary school level. The question was, “should the coop program, 
since it tends to be specialised in many cases, be found on the 
secondary level'*? I said yes, provided there is a degree of explora- 
tion prior to the identification of a particular type of activity or 
occupational training; which is really your vocational program. The 
question was asked, “What is the basis for this since so often we 
start the program in the eleventh grade"? 

I have a knack for antagonizing my colleagues because often 
times I break with tradition. It is not the research that I do my- 
self but it is the research being done in the field by others that 
I tend to capitalize on; at least I read about it, and study it, and 
attempt to have this research influence for own thoughts. I have in 
mind in this particular case the work by Super, Overstreet, and 
Ginzberg, out of Columbia primarily and also the work of Havighurst,' ^ 
University of Chicago. These two studies among others, raise con- 
siderable doubt as to the amount of specialization that should be 
done on the secondary school levels. If we carry it on, we should 
carry it on with the understanding and realization that what we are 
doing might be questioned by some people. 

I would like to quote some of these studies to support 
my position. In other words, in my position, I tend to postpone 
this area of specialization. First, let Us deal with Havighurst's 
work on Developmental Tasks. These developmental tasks he identifies 
as tasks individuals have to face during all of his lifetime and the 
successful achievement of one task lends to successful achievement 
of the following tasks. In short, if he has failure meeting this 
task he has failure in meeting the task that follows. The Develop- 
mental task is from the time of birth until the time that the 
individual is deceased. For instance, when a child is born, his 
blood starts to circulating which is the first task. If it does 
not, he dies. In other words, a go, no go, sort of situation. It 
is no half-way measure for the most part. If he begins life crying, 
he is then able to meet the next situation. 

We are concerned with two extremes in these developmental 
tasks* The ones that we are primarily concerned with in the field 
of vocational education are those that fall into the later elementary, 
early teen age, later or early adult life. These are those that 
might be identified as psychologically based. Let me say first 
that some of these tasks are biologically based or oriented, others 
are psychologically or sociologically based. Biological are those 
that are merely maturation, for the most part. Psychological or 
soci:jlogical tend to be more fle.able in cultures. In our particular 
culture, these are what we find. In later elementary we find a 
youngster nine, ten, maybe eleven years of age will tell his mother 
*1 don't need you, I hata you". The mother goes into spasms and 
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wonders what she has done to cause the child to tarn on her in this 
manner. Actually, this is a good sign that the individual is try- 
ing to develop his own personality and he is psychologically 
independent of the parent. At least, he likes to think this and the 
only way that he has of conveying this is by saying it. The teenager 
wants to become socially independent of his parents and other adults 
for the most part. This is vdiy often times I suspect that we see the 
long hair and the beatniks. They are revolking against the morals, 
traditions which have been conwrolling their behavior for a long time. 
It gives them an opportunity to break away. It does not take the teen- 
ager very long to realize that in order for him to be socially 
independent or independent of parents in the home, he must also 
become economically independent. That t6;rm economically indepentend 
on the part of the individual, because this is a psychological, 
social based desire to become independent which has a direct bearing 
on his desire to identify himself with the way of making a living. 

Until an individual has reached this stage, all of the preparation 
that we have given him, 90 percent of it, is lost. When the individual 
has the desire to become economically independent, this is the time 
when we can arouse his curiosity with regard to the world of work and 
what he can do for a living. At this point, we find that the age at 
which this hapuens varies. In some cases it may be as early as 13 
years of age, or it may be as late as 27, 

I had a student come to me, age 27, faced with this matter 
of economic independence. He said, "presently", I am graduating 
with a B, S. degree, I can not do any more today than I could do 
before I started my formal college education", I asked him what he 
was doing before then and he said that he was "soaa jerking". He 
admitted that this was all that he could do now at 27 years of age 
and he was vitally concerned about what he was going to do for a 
living. The point was, college to his was sort of a mechanism to 
postpone identification with a way of life, A lot of students can 
not postpone a decision on what they want to do; can not perpetuate 
adolescence in the college because he can not afford to go on to 
college. Their choice comes earlier. This means that we are forced 
then to provide an opportunity for a youngster to identify himself 
with a way of life. This is where the vocational guidance pro- 
cess begins at the age of 16, 17, 18, years. 

You will recognize riOw that this is not the beginning of 
the eighth, ninth, or tenth grade, but I would say that for the 
most part in the eleventh grade, the secondary school level. So 
much for Havighurst and his economic or developmental tasks. I 
would say that the economic desire, the desire to feel economically 
independent, socially or psychologically oriented tends to be the 
motivating factor for the individual to identify himself or begin to 
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identify himself for his way of life. This is the vocational guidance 
process beginning to take place. Super has probably done more work 
in the area of vocational guidance than any other man in education. 

He is at Columbia. One of his first books in 1946 was the Dynamics 
of Vocational Adiustments. more recently the Careers and The 
Psychology of Careers, then his co-authoring a book with Overstreet 
on The Occupational Maturity of Ninth Grade Bovs. What he took then 
in this particular research study was to determine how well developed 
or mature were individuals at the ninth grade, boys in this case, 
with respect to their vocational choice, I do not know of many 
schools in the United States that do not require an individual, when 
he goes to the tenth grade, to make some sort of choice with regard 
to his curriculum. You as educators, know that the curriculum hais 
to be identified with a particular occupational area. And idiat we 
are actually doing is asking the boy at the end of the ninth grade 
to make a choice of his life work. This is idiat I consider to be 
a very stupid thing because all of the research in the field shows 
that at the ninth grade level, 14 and 15 years of age, he is not 
in a position to make a choice for his way of life or life occupa- 
tion, Whether he takes a college preparatory curriculum in tenth 
grade or whether he takes busiiiess, industrial, or auto mechanics, 
we ask him to make a choice in a curriculum which 1 say is 
identified and related to a way of life, ”::udies show that the 
Individual is not ready to make this choice. Super and Overstreet 
took a group of boys to find out their ^occupational maturity level 
and how well they were prepared to make the choice at the tenth 
grade level. They found that these individuals, for all practical 
purposes, had no concept of what they were going to do. Their 
recommendation was that at the secondary school level , the school 
work of these individuals be designed to improve and increase their 
knowledge with regards to the world of work. In other words, 
occupations and not occupational training or specialization at this 
level. These individuals must have the opportunity to explore more 
fully, on the tenth and eleventh grade levels, before they can 
commit themselves to an occupational endeavor. On the basis of this 
research, and on the basis of the complexities of industry, many 
rapid changes will come about in occupations and technology. As 
a result of 30 years of teaching on the elementary and all levels, 

1 can not help but draw this one conclusion that we have to be care- 
ful about specialization on the early high school level. 

There are those who come back and rebel 1 at this statement 
and they say what is it that we find 16 year old youngsters are 
leaving school because of for the most part in most states this is 
the end of compulsory age. If they are leaving at 16 then we should 
do something for them becauS 3 this is the last time we will have an 
opportunity. I challenge that because I think that education is a 
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lifelong process. The individual has to be orientated to the fact 
that he is going to have to be educated the rest of his lifetime. 

If he does not get an education up to the tv/elfth grade and he never 
enters the school again, the experience that he gets on the second- 
ary school level will be a challenging experience, an interesting 
experience to those who would be considered as possible drop outs. 

I do not say that the experiences on the exploratory aspects are to 
be academic or bookish in any sense of the word. I say the type of 
activity that is most valuable in developing self insights, self 
concepts with regard to his likes, dislikes, and attitudes are those 
experiences in which he is directly involved; concrete experiences 
that he is involved and are directly related to the world or work 
in modem industry. In other words, the only way we can develop 
these concepts is by active participation in activities that are 
directly related to the world of work. This type of activity will 
keep a youngster in school because he can see that what he is doing 
is something that is related to his psychological and sociological 
desire to become economically independent. 

Some of the ingredients that we will be concerned about 
are probably the ones on-the-job phase of the coop program. The 
on-the-job phase of the program is not merely a place of employment, 
it is an extension of a school program. In other words, it is an 
extension of the educational program that we include as phases of 
the community. Students ask me, what about the students who want 
part time jobs? If they want jobs but not on the coop program do 
not put them on the coop program. Have the agency or the advisor 
or the counselor within the school put them into a part time job, 
and let it be known as that. The unfortunate thing is that in 
many places the school is not large enough to have the placement 
officer within the school or the person that is responsible for 
this sort of thing. So the coordinator is the one who places the 
student on a part time job as well as students on the coop program. 
There are two types of programs. One is just a work experience and 
the other is coop program. There are those on the faculty as well 
as in the community that do not make this differention between the 
two type programs. This is the danger of the coordinator uoing 
both of the roles. 1 recognize though that this is what he has to 
do in many cases. We find in many of the state plans a provision 
made that students are. not to be placed on jobs that ’.equire less 
than 2,000 hours of training. What is the basis for ti'is? This is 
done so that he does not wind up in a dead end job. 

The employer must recognize the fact that this is a train- 
ing program; that the employer has a responsibility for the student 
to progress in hib work experience on the job. What I mean by 
progress is that he has different responsibilities to perform 
regularly. 
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I believe that coop students should be paid commensurate 
to their skills; but again it is a matter of trying to keep it so 
that there is movement in these job processes. The employer then 
must provide training on the job. With regards to the training 
plan, I have some training plans that were developed by the Ohio 
Instruction Materials Laboratory. In the training plan or on the 
job experience the training plan must be identified. The employer 
must recognize that these are the processes that must be done on 
the job and at the same time these are the related information 
topics that are going to be carried out within the school, In 
other words, he recognizes that it is a joint educational effort. 

The employer with these job processes and the student progressing 
through them as well as in the school, the individual doing the job 
processes, and in the school he is doing his related instruction. 
These are identified and the coordinator is responsible to see that 
the training plan is followed in his employment and the related 
nstruction in school is also carried along. 

There is another aspect of the job experience that is the 
memorandum of agreement. It is not legally binding, but it is 
important in the memorandum that there is clearly stated that this 
agreement can be terminated at any time by any party involved. If 
it is going to be terminated, the party involved should be notified 
in advance. We want to make sure that the employer does not fire 
the students and notifies no one about it. If the school terminates 
the program and pulls the student out, the employer should be 
notified, and also the parents. We find that a coordinator may pull 
a student out for the reason that he might be failing his other 
courses. This does not happen too often. It is interesting to not?, 
that when a student goes on the program, the in-school program 
tends to improve. They take a new insight into their school pro- 
gram. In order to continue this program, they tend to pay a little 
more attention to their academic work. 

A program that is found with an employer that had a coop 
program who may have been a coop student and graduated from a 
coop program and now has his own business and has had coop students 
for ten years, I know that he knows what the program is because of 
the type of program he is carrying op. This is a second year 
student in a very well established training agency. To tell you 
the truth, I will still feel satisfied that things are going along. 
Would I visit it? Yes. I will probably visit it once or twice a 
semester just to make sure things are going along smoothly. If it 
is a beginning program, visit more frequently, and if it is an 
advance program, less frequently. 

Another aspect is the advisory committee. I think that it 
is important. Advisory committees are — the use of them there 
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are three reasons for it. One is that it does give advice to the 
program. They are representatives of the community. It can help 
the program. This is in the literature. What you do not find in 
the literature are these other two reasons. Number one is that you 
can take an optimistic individual and put him on the committee, and 
over a period of years, convert him. This has been done. So, one 
of the reasons for the advisory committee is for conversion of 
optimistic individual in the committee to the program. The third, 
again, you don't see this in print but actually everyone is aware 
of it. An advisory committee is a big stick to the administration. 
You can improve your program by the use of the advisory committee. 

As far aj student selection is concerned, I want this 
open to all students. When I open it to all students, I must be 
aware of the fact that I am often times jeopardizing the program 
unless I air. very careful. These students are ambassadors of the 
program when they get out in the field. 
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"ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF COOPERATIVE 
WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM ' 

George H. Miller 



Today I would like to discuss with you the setting up and 
administration of a true cooperative education program at colleges 
and universities* I think that many of my remarks can be trans” 
posed and used in the high school situation, junior college, tech” 
nical school or any other type of educ«::ional institution where you 
want to use this blending of the work experience progreim. So I hope 
that you think of this as I make my remarks because they are geared 
to the college and university levels. 

Today I am talking about what I consider a true academic 
cooperative education program; not a part-time job or placement pro- 
gram or financial aids program. I think that quite a few people, 
when they think of the work study sequence or the cooperative educa- 
tion, look at it primarily as a financial aids program. I do feel 
that the cooperative education or work study type program is a 
wonderful financial aids program, and it helps many students. In 
terms my own feelings that is a fringe benefit. 

The real purpose of the program existence should really be 
for a higher reason. But I realize that many of you will n?t agree 
with me on this. When starting a cooperative education program in 
a university or college, this is no small task today because there 
are so few of them.. The National Commission for Cooperative Educa- 
tion this spring noted that there were 113 colleges and universities 
in the U.S. and Canada that had such programs, and I believe that 
there were four other schools they believed were going into this 
type of progrgim beginning this fall. One of those will be the 
University of Florida. This is on the college or university level. 
What makes it difficult for administrators to set up programs like 
this is the fact that there are so few people that have been trained 
for work in this specific field. 

The person in charge of any cooperative education program 
at any college or university must discover for himself the many 
programs in organization, administration, which face him across 
the campus, and in the personnel and training offices of these 
employers with whom he must deal. Most persons, faculty members, 
representatives of employers, parents, educational administrat ^rs, 
and students think of cooperative education as alternating patterns 
of work and study; and frequently think of it as being a simple 
arrangement which takes no staff time or little or very little 



formal paper work. But to me, a good cooperative education program 
is not a simple arrangement without records or the necessary means 
of communication between interested persons. A successful coop- 
erative education program must have the support of the administration 
of the institution, administrating officers, faculty, top manage- 
ment, and also employer representative on the supervisory level with 
the employer, guidance people in the high school, college or univ“ 
ersityj and the general public. To gain the support of these various 
areas, we or they must know why the cooperative education program 
exists, or is to be established, and something of the philosophy of 
cooperative education. 

It is necessary in establishing a strong and successful pro- 
gram to make sure that the cooperative education is at all times 
regarded as a full-time student work when he is away from the school 
or campus on a training assignment, as well as when he is in full- 
time study. There are a number of reasons why this is necessary, 
particularly on the junior college and college level. The student 
should be considered a member of the school community. Only by 
considering the participate as a full time student will it be 
possible to obtain the support of many of the community auxiliary 
services. It further stabilizes the program by keeping the student 
attached to the school under its jurisdiction. It shows the employer 
that the university or college feel the responsibility for the stu- 
dent during this period. I know some schools that have had coop- 
erative programs; and the last day of classes of a particular terra 
the student may bid the administration goodbye, or he may not, and 
he is gone for several months and comes back. In the meantime, the 
university or the school really knows not wliere he is or what he is 
doing. This is, to me, not the cooperative education program. He 
is taking off to work a vdiile, but, to me, this is not the coopera- 
tive educaticii. 

In establishing a cooperative education program, the adminis 
tration needs to appoint someone to head the program who can com- 
municate with the faculty, who can gi'^e guidance to the students, and 
understand the viewpoints of the employers. This is sort of a three 
headed operation, but in my opinion, you must have someone who can 
work in the thiee directions. My personal belief is that in the 
planning and selection of a person to head such a program, the 
decision should be made at least a year in advance of when you are 
planning to actually put a student into this experience program. 

I had a time table which I did not necessarily have to 
work by, but in setting up a program, I look back at what I should 
have had. 









The director should have at least 300 days priov to "D" 

Day. Two hundred fifty-five days prior to "D" Day, he should have 
a planning program well on the way. One hundred ninety-five days 
he should start a 30 day period of informing the faculty, I know 
that many schools go into programs like this without ever telling 
the faculty what is going on. One hundred sixty— five days before 
starting a program, there should be a program for recruiting 
employers. You need the employers before you need the students. 

One hundred five days before "D" Day the signing up for the program 
by the students. Seventy five days before "D" Day, the inter\riewing 
of students should start. Thirty days before "D" Day, you should 
have completed this interview. Fifteen days before "D" Day, before 
reporting for the assignment, the student should register for the 
assignment. Those who have worked in these programs reconunend that 
the director should come from a school that has this type program. 

It is very difficult to be thrown into a program like this without 
some experience in this field. I would highly recommend that if 
you are in an administrative capacity trying to select someone to 
head such a program, that you get someone with experience^ The pro- 
gram should also have supporting assistants from many other areas. 

If your school is a college or university, and has students on 
campus, you need counseling and testing services to get the student 
in the right spot. If he lives on campus, the housing should be 
worked out so he can come and go as his work periods alternate 
without losing his housing. The Registrars Office should under- 
stand his problems and why his situation is different from a stu- 
dent who is on a coop program. He needs advising when he is off 
campus or away from school as well as while in school on the campus. 
He should have services of the library even though he is 2,000 miles 
away, and many colleges and universities with coop programs makes 
this available to students through mail service. He should be con- 
sidered by the student association or any student group as a full 
time student. As far as the counseling and testing service is con- 
cerned, I think that this is very important and should be made use 
of if your school has such a service. 

If this is a school where the coop student is particularly 
in the minority, and in most schools I would say thct he is, he needs 
to be given special consideration by the Registrars Office because 
he may need a particular course, when he comes back to school, more 
urgently than anybody else. In the case where the class section is 
filled up and only so many can take a course, and the student has 
been away from school and did not have an opportunity to take the 
f’_urse, he should be given the first ‘I’hance at it when he returns. 

The library situation is not too difficult. The student 
may not know what he would want to borrow from the library because 
he does not have a card catalog with him. But, if the facilities 
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are available for him to borrow, it helps him in keeping up with 
his university studies and his association with the university, I 
feel that it is well worth the amount of money that is invested in 
the mail service. One other point that I think is necessary in 
setting up a cooperative educat^'on program is to realize that a 
strong relations program needs to build around this operation and 
the public, to which the attention should be directed, include the 
administrative family of the school, the faculty, students and 
employers. You need the guidance ^rsonnel to support the program 
as well as the general public. I realize that some of these areas 
are difficult to track, but I feel that you can do it and it will 
pay off and gain support in your school community. 

Many new faculty members, for instance, are unfamiliar 
with this work study concept of education. It is still in a 
minority. You find in many states that it is not very well known 
in the high school systems. There is still a lot of selling to be 
done. I think that it is much better if the faculty member knows 
something about this program before he arrives. Many really do not 
believe in it and I feel that the Dean, President, and others in 
administration should at least keep prospective faculty informed of 
these various programs in their schools in which they will have to 
deal. You may say, why would the faculty oppose? There are many 
reasons. Persons on the university level may feel it robs them of 
prospectiv.; graduate students, and their best student assistants. 
Some of the other arguments that you will find are, it delays the 
student in entering the work world and getting into the high income 
brackets. 

In many schools the work study concept does not necessarily 
delay the student in getting in the work world. It is all according 
to how the schedule goes if the faculty supports this program. In 
many cases, I think that it will go real well because to me they are 
the most influential individuals in conveying this information to 
the student. 
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Another way of getting this information to the faculty is 
to have an advisory committee made up of representatives from 
various areas. On the college level, for instance, a number of the 
departments name a member of their staff to the work study council 
and they in turn serve in an advisory capacity to the director or 
administrator of the program. Two serves to communicate information 
back and forth so that you will be fed the word on what the faculty 
thinks of the program, and in turn the faculty should be fed the 
information about the opportunities the program is offering to the 
students^ If you get this communication channel open, then it is 
going pretty good. 
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A final way that I think that you can get closer association 
with the faculty is to take them out occasionally in the field and 
let them actually see a student on the job in a trainee position. 

This usually opens their eyes a little bit and they will be much 
more receptive to working more closely with the program. I think 
that many of them have the feeling that it is more of a slave labor 
operation when you put these young people out in the business indus- 
try, but I find that this is not true, in fact, it should not be. 

If you have an employer treating an employee this way, let us drop 
that employer and get another one. 

One of the reasons that I hate to stress financial income 
to a student is that he then looks at it as a crutch to lean on 
until better days come along. He is not looking at it as a pro- 
feesional training program for himself. This is a way to make a few 
dollars. Then when he is remembered in an uncle's will, he will 
come in and say, "Well I would like to drop out of the program be- 
cause I don't need it any more." I have had a number of students 
come to me with this same story; tha some place along the line they 
got a few hundred dollars from some source or maybe get a scholar- 
ship and no longer need the work study program. Usually, if you 
can talk to them in terms of the experience that they are getting 
and the way that it is leading them tov;ard their professional goals, 
most of them will stay in; but by no means do not think that you 
should require them to. But, I feel that if they went into it in 
the beginning because of the professional experience involved, then 
they would not feel in their own minds that they would have to 
jump out of it once a few dollars come their way. 

We have another method of communicating with the students 
in South Florida and I have noticed that many programs around the 
country have this method. It is a newsletter. Some states operate 
f-em for high school programs, some for college, and some for uni- 
versities. We send out a newsletter once per month to all students 
that are on the progreun; to those off campus as well as ;hose on 
campus for the length of their study periods. We also send it to 
keep active members informed so that they will know what is going 
on. Each newsletter carries a calendar of what the students are 
supposed to be doing. They are supposed to send in a report to 
their work study coop office on the tenth of each month. Another 
way to communicate with the student is through the interview with 
the coordinator after his return to school. In this way the student 
coordinator, in advising of any change in policy, finds out how the 
student reax y did on the job. Was it really worth while, and this 
is really a way to find out whether you have any bad employers on 
your team or not. You can receive information both ways. You 
receive a lot and you gain a lot. It keeps the student informed 
and will aslo keep you as administrator of the program informed. 
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Now as to the erployer and shooting in three directions ~ 
management y personnel training, and supervisory levels, I think 
that you really need top managements blessings to really get the pro- 
gram going. But, once you get the blessings, you have to move on 
down to the training office, or personnel office or whatever the 
case may be. If the supervising personnel have been given the 0,K, 
by the training office., the communication between the personnel and 
training officer, supervisor of personnel of a plant or business, 
things will go along very well. In other words, the supervisor says, 
here is this trainee that we are putting in your department from "X" 
school and he is going to be with you for two or three months, things 
are alright. But every once in a while the wovd never gets down and 
you tell the student to show up at a certain building or a certain, 
office on a certain day and he chows up. No one knows why he is 
there. He around, and finally someone calls the training 

officer and, oh yes, there will be a student to show up here today, 
give him something to do, A supervisor frequently knows he is going 
to be there a few months, and that he can put him off in some 
comer doing something or nothing really. He is satisfied that it 
does not clutter up his regular working routine. This is not the 
purpose of the program and if you do not have the aggressive type 
student in there, he might go and sit in the comer for two or three 
months, and as it happens, he accomplishes nothing. The program 
goes down the drain real quick if you have this type oi operation. 

The supervisory level needs to know why the program ex.Lsts and what 
they are supposed to do with these students once they arrive. Some- 
times the employer doesn't get around to telling; the telling is 
usually done by the school officials, 

I think that in making your sale to the community, there 
are a number of ways this can be dene; this is, reaching the general 
public. The newspaper is always helpful, I know a number of schools 
that send students out during a term of the training program and in 
the high school where they are spending a half day in class and a 
half day with the employer, the school sends this information to 
the newspaper, and it is used in the rather large community. You 
may not feel that this is important in a community of 20,000 people, 

I know newspapers in communities this size will run this kind of 
story. At least 15 or 20 students are going into this type of pro- 
gram or another, I know that when we send it out at the university, 
and I won't say that it is used all of the time, it is used most of 
the time, by the larger newspapers. 

We also send out what we call little hometowners. These 
are mimeographed releases of two or three paragraphs. If the stu 
dent is from that community whe. e we are going to send that paper, 
we just write his name into it. His parents' names go into another 
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slot on the form and the newspaper can go ahead and use it as a 
local news story. This brings attention to the program. People 
will talk about it and you may have other students to inquire about 
it; parents talk about it, and it is quite helpful for the amount of 
effort that is put into it. 

One of the other things that get a little bit confused in 
the minds of students is terminology. Maybe I have not helped any 
here today, because in referring to work study and cooperative educa- 
tion; to many people this is all one term. To others, work study 
is one thing and cooperative education is another, I do not think 
that it is important what you call your program as long ■' you let 
the people know what the philosophy of the program is and really 
what your goals are, I feil that up until three years ago, at least 
on the college or university level, most of these experience programs 
were known as work study cooperative education programs. About 
three years ago, the U.S, Office of Education entered the picture 
through the education bill of that year and in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, Work study in many areas, became another thing. It 
became a short period of on -campus type work. It was not really 
getting a student for fruitful experience toward his goal in life. 
Really we are getting away from, what many people have referred to 
as, work study cooperative education programs. About two or three 
years ago you will find that a lot of the colleges and universities 
which had these programs at that time, about 75 or 80, dropped the 
word work study. We dropped it at the University of South Florida 
too. We have another office, the work study office. It handles 
the EOA Funds and places th?. students on the part time, 15 hours 
per week jobs on campus. But, it is not a part of v;hat we not 
call cooperative education. 

Another way of promoting a program through the community 
is by talks to civic and other club groups. These people will go out 
and talk about it, in most cases to the fathers in the family circle, 
and this feeds the information to the students and I think it builds 
some prestige for this type of program. The program that gets 
going is really thrown at you as an administrator without enough 
planning time and frequently you can run into a lot of trouble, t 
feel that in most cases, the planning time should be stretched out. 
When you run into a lot of trouble, however, the only thing that one 
can do is work toward correcting it. In the conclusion of these 
remarks, I would like to say that cooperative education programs 
have much to offer; they are difficult to organize and administer; 
whether the program is on an elective or optional basis within the 
school, and only a minority of the students are on the program. 

It has become quite difficult to administer. Where the entire 
school or a large area of the school is on this type program, it 
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is easier to administer and actually if I had my choice in setting 
up a program, I would cay that everybody is going~i:o do it. Yet 
when you look at it, sometime you find a student that is in there 
or in the school that should not do it. Bui, I know that you are 
dealing with the hundred per cent rather than dealing with the ten 
per cent. But, to find ways to stimulate more students to use lha 
work study or the cooperative education philosophy and to further 
their education insights, I think it is great. Currently, I have 
no figures as to how many high school students are on work study 
programs in this country, but I do know that more than 70,000 
college and university students are on this type of program, yet 
it is small in comparison to our overall enrollment. I feel that 
one of the greatest challenges that our schools have is to get more 
students in this type of program that will lead them toward their 
goal in life, I think that work study cooperative education has a 
most worthy goal. 
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RECOMMENDED PRACTICES FO^ 
COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 

George H, Miller 



j rative Education on the Col lege and University Level 

Cooperative education, as we think of it in the fields of 
university cooperatives, started in 1906 at the University of 
Cincinnati, Professor Herman Schneider, at that time a young pro- 
fessor, tells that there was some value in blending theory and 
practice. In that year, he sent a class of his, which numbered 26, 
out to work in the various industries in Cincinnati and to him this 
was very successful. Though he had quite a battle on his hand, and 
on his own campus in convincing other professors that this produced 
a better engineer, his plan eventually prevailed and Cincinnati be- 
came one of the largest coop universities in the country. Growth 
in coop education, at this time, was comparatively slow, Tn 1909 
Georgia Tech adopted this form of education. A year or two later 
Drexal Institute at Philadelphia started such a plan. Some of the 
other schools also started coop plans during the next 20 years. By 
the mid twenties, there were Northeastern University at Boston; 
Antioch University, Yellow Springs, Ohio; University of Detroit and 
several others. 

Perhaps coop education in best known in the field of 
engineering because this is where it started. Within recent years, 
it has had rapid growth in the non-technical fields. In 1960, 
there were approximately 50 cooperative education programs on the 
university and college levels. In 1964, there were 70. The most 
recent figures released by the National Commission of Cooperative 
Education list 113 and they expect at least four more to join this 
type of program this coming September. The total number of students 
n these programs is approximately 70,000, This is really not a 
large number when you look at the total enrollment for colleges 
and universities. Yet, in about ten years in cooperative educa- 
tion, this has jumped to 70,000 from 30,000, So actually coopera- 
tive education is having a rather rapid growth on the university and 
college level. 

Unfortunately, there has been very little information put 
in print on cooperative education. It has been difficult to find 
very much to read c n cooperative education on the college level. 

In 1957, the schools began to inquire about cooperative education 
and found themselves running into a blank wall. So in 1957, the 
Kettering Foundation sponsored a study that terminated ii\,a book 
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called Study College Programs**. This has been a guideline to 

some degree toward cooperative education since that time. Really 
there needs to be something done every year if you are going to 
keep up with facts and figures of a growing progicJ.m or growing 
philosophy of education. 

In 1961, when I started the planning of a program at the 
University of South Florida, I had very little to go on except the 
book that was the result of this, study. In 1962 the administration 
of the university began to ask questions. I had to justify budgets. 
Even in gathering information on my visit to schools, people were 
"foggy" as to what costs were for coop education. It was rather 
difficult to pin down. In 1962 I figured that I had to find this 
information since no one else had done so previously. I guess you 
could say that I have always been a surveyor. I constructed a 
survey instrument and sent it out to some 50 people who, at that time 
were in charge of their programs at various colleges and universities 
Of the 50, I received about AO replies and this provided me with 
quite a bit of help. I had, for instance, some idea of the going 
rates of pay; how much secretarial help I needed; a full-time load 
for a coordinator. In 1964, we began to prepare another budget and 
I had to justify these budgets again. I had to do it again last 
year. So I have been running a little survey for my benefit. There 
have been three additions now - 1962, 1964, and 1966. Apparently a 
lot of people need this information. It has been quite difficult 
to get people to respond and give pertinent information on their 
programs. They are reluctant to do this. But, I have pulled to- 
gether what I consider are some reasonable figures and guidelines. 
These are college - university level programs. In 1962, the average 
coordinator load was 167 students. In 1964, this number dropped to 
145. In 1966 it was up to 149, and the average is now down to 143. 
This means that the coordinator is concerned with between 70 and 75 
students on campus at the same time. If you have a good program and 
keep the necessary records, this is still a very heavy load. 

In the college and university programs, when Professor 
Schneider set up his program at the University of Cincinnati, it 
was his policy to visit his students at least once a week on the 
job. Since coop has expanded on the college level, this has become 
almost impossible. The communities where the schools are located 
could not absorb all these students in a trainee program. How you 
will find coop students spread throughout the world. Therefore, 
the cost has been prohibitive in visiting the students once a week 
or even once a term. 

At the University of South Florida, we attempt to visit 
our students once a term if possible. In 1952, the survey showed 
this was 1+ per teim and in 1964 it was still 1+. But in 1966 this 
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figured to be 3/4 per term. Travel cost, expansion of the program, 
increased distance from the campus mave meant that these visitations 
became less and it could also account for the fact that many of these 
schools with established programs have felt that these visits were 
unnecessary. This is true. Once you have acquired a working relation- 
ship with an employer, it is good to visit with that employer, but 
not necessarily every term. If the same students are going back on 
an alternating work-study pattern and there are no problems, they 
do not necessarily have to be visited every term. If you have a lot 
of new students going to work with an employer, I think visitation 
is good. It lets the students know that you are interested in them 
and their program and how things are going for them. 

It was interesting to find out the number of miles 
coordinators for college and university programs travel. In 1962 
the average number of miles traveled was 7,500 a year. In 1964, 
it was 5,300, and in 1966, it was 5,988. This is the average mileage 
traveled by a coordinator making his visitations. I am sure that 
most good programs have several thousand miles of travel in their 
budgets. When a program is started it is necessary to know the 
amounts for all salaries. In 1962, the average salary for persons 
directing coop programs on the college level was $10,985, with a 
minimum of $7,900, and a maximum of $16,000. In 1964, the average 
was $11,400; the maximum was $16,000; the minimum was $7,000. In 
1966, the average was $13,058, and the maximum was $18,666; the 
minimum, $9,360. In programs with an administrator and an assistant, 
the assistants received: in 1962, an average of $7,495, the maximum 
salar'’ was $11^000, and che minimum was $4,300; in 1964, the average 
was $9,147, the maximum was $12,000, the minimum was $6,000; in 1966, 
it was $10,338, maximum $16,000 and minimum $6,500. Actually, in 
terms of pay scales for coordinators, these have had a much more 
rapid upward movement than pay scales for administrators. 

Persons going into cooperative education are drawn from 
many sources. Some of them are former teachers, some are adminis- 
trators in other areas of a college or university program, and 
many of whem come out of the high school BCT type programs. Some 
also come out of business and industry. There has been no formal 
training program on the college level to produce these people. 
Therefore, schools setting up these type programs have reached in 
many directions. Those who come from the teaching field and some- 
times from administration areas are interested in whether or not 
this is an academic appointment. Our survey shewed that in 1962, 
there were 87% on academic appointment, 70% in 1964, and 78% in 1966. 
Approximately three fourths of the cooperative education programs 
employ persons on academic appointment. 
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Another area of controversy is the requirement of having 
students sign an agreement. Some students sign an agreement form 
with the employers, or sign an agreeiaent form with the school or 
with both. In 1964, 10% of the schools required the students to 
sign contracts with the employer. In 1966 this dropped to 4%. The 
percentage of schools requiring students to sign a contract with the 
school was 12% in 1964 and 25% in 1966. In 1964, 5% of the schools 
required that students sign agreements on both ends of the line. 

In 1966, there were none. 

When some of the programs initially started out, the policy 
was to have the employer select the student and to send him to school. 
Many of the students were on scholarships so that responsibility for 
the student was more relegated ':o the employer. These coop prograuns 
have grown in the colleges and jniversities. It has gotten beyond 
the mere scholarship program for some companies. The trend now is 
that the responsibility for the student is left more to the school 
and to the program. What do you do with the student vdio breaks an 
agreement? In many cases he may be a minor. Roughly, one-third of 
the schools have a penalty for breaking the agreement or contract, 
e.g. the penalty at the University of South Florida is to not allow 
him to return to the campus as a full time student during the next 
period. 



Up until 1950, there were very few schools who had looked 
upon the training period or work period as being associated with 
actually being a student. In the 1950' s he began to be considered 
as being a student because the Korean War, during this period, was 
a means of providing draft deferment which assured uninterrupted 
training. In many instances, the draft board provided deferment be- 
3'ond the regular four year period. Really, we have never had any 
major problems with selective service. One other area that needs 
attention at the policy making stage is the matter of registration 
fees. If this man is to be classified as a student, is he to be 
registered free or is he to be charged? Many colleges and univer- 
sities that formerly had not made any charges for the coop student 
up to the 1960's, are now moving toward charging student fees during 
the work period. The coop student gets a much better buy than any- 
one else, when you consider the money he puts in for the services 
he gets in return. The percentage of students that were required 
to pay registration fees during the training period were 31% in 
1964, 44% in 1966. I am sure that today it has passed the 50% 
mark. In 1964 the average *ee was $29.00 and in 1966 the average 
fee was $35.00. The maximum fee in 1966 was $110, and the minimum 
was $1.50. In registering full time students, there are other 
factors besides the selective service to consider. The Veterans 
Administration (VA) has some stipulations regarding the G.I. Bill. 
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Another problem area is the variation in test facilities 
Some coop prop^s have no testing facilities at all. Some have * 
their own facilities directly in their own coop area. Others use 
test facilities at the school. At the University of South Florida, 
we have what is called the developmental center which includes test- 
ing of various types. After the coordinator interviews a student 
and finds a test necessary, he directs the student to the develop- 
mental center where the test is scheduled. The developmental center 
may add other tests to our tests. The Stung test is the one usually 
used. Some coordinators always prefer the Strong test. The coop 

program actually pays $1.00 per student to the developmental center, 
for this testing program. 



Another area of concern is that of advising the student. 

In most schools, the coordinator is not the advisor for the academic 
program. Quite frequently there has to be some communication with 
an academic advisor. Survey figures show that in 1964 64% of the 
schools had special advisory groups for coop students. In 1966, 
there were only 54% with such groups. At South Florida we found 
tiac special advisory groups for the coop student was a necessity. 

It was difficult to inform the entire faculty about the coop program 
of each individual student. Without this special advisory group at 
South Florida, we would have a very difficult problem. The coop 
student has to be rather selective in order to be sure he gets the 
subjects he needs at the right time. 

Among students vdio stay with their employer at graduation. 
Survey figures indicate that in 1964, 50% remained, and in 1966 it 
was 58%. The maximum in 1966, as reported ly one school, was 90% 
while at another it was reported to be 23%. In many instances, 
this depends on the worth of the program. Ihe percentage of 
schools that bring employers to the campus while planning programs 
was found to be 65%. 

Schools giving academic credit, in some form, for the train- 
ing period was 16% in 1964 and 21% in 1966 this indicates that there 
is an increase in the number of schools providing credit while the 
student is away on the training program. In general, the student 
may be required to do a study. These may be fuzzy figures because 
of the different variations in approaches schools have to the program. 
How many schools provide some method whereby the students can earn 
credit? In most instances it is not actually planned that he does, 
but can he if he really wants to earn credit. These figures ran to 
75% both in 1964 and 1966. Correspondence courses have been made 
available, as well as independent study courses. During the past 
five or six years, there have been many trends in cooperative 
education. These tend to exert a stabilizing effect for the 
Cooperative programs. Perhaps 99% of the students in these programs 
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are benefiting by the experience. The school is taking more of an 
interest in evaluating this experience. 

Many businesses and industries, 15 or 20 years ago, would 
take the student and just place him on a job wherever a vacancy 
occrred with the company or business. Today the student is put 
into a more formal training program. The training program has a 
schedule which advances the student as he comes back on following 
training periods. In the last five or six years there has been 
more opportunity, as the program became more formalized, for the 
student to earn credit ^ile in a training program. It now moves 
the student ahead. Ten years ago when the question, how long did 
it take a student to go through a coop program at college level, was 
asked, the 'nswer was five to six years. Because there was no credit 
being earned in any manner while the student was out on his train- 
ing period, he was more or less marking time and the more training 
periods inserted, the longer ''■’’s period became from the time he 
entered as a freshman until h. received a degree. By awarding 
credit for the training period, and by shortening the time, many of 
them are now less than five years in length. As I pointed out, in 
South Florida, for everyone except the engineer, it is really three 
years and eleven months. 

In term of communication with coop students; fifteen years 
or so ago, students left the campus and no one communicated or saw 
him until he was back in school at the end of the work period. Now 
since the programs are more formalized, there is more communication 
with students. Some of these methods of communication are probably 
no more than letters. When something is requested or information is 
needed, letters and post cards are used. As far as I know, when the 
University of South Florida started its newsletters, about 1952, 
there was no other coop newslett*ir in existence at that time. 

Several people wrote to me within a year or two after we 
started the newsletter asking what the costs were, and how often do 
you issue them. I would always keep a budget on this so I could 
tell what the costs were per year, etc. I began to see other news- 
letters spring up all over the country. There are quite a few 
that have their own newsletters and quite a few employers have 
their newsletters for the students. There are quite a few employers 
around the Country that have several hundred coop students. Ford 
Motor Company is the largest. It has about 600 coop students 
employed at all times. But, there are several employers that have 
a hundred students. 

Another means of communication is the campus newspaper. I 
feel that the coop newsletter is a good method of keeping the student 





attachec to the campus and in communication with his peers. I think 
a mailed subscription of the campus newspaper is quite valuable. 

It keeps him in touch as a student even though he is away. It gives 
him a better feeling. When he returns to the campus he will knov; 
aoout events that have been going on. The students get far more 
out of it by being a participant; the feeling of being with other 
students. 



If some form of fast communication is needed, there is 
always the telephone and the telegram. If something in print is 
needed for reference, the telegram is the best method. The tele- 
phone is costly. I often wondered in South Florida how to reduce 
this expense and I do not have a good method. 

If one thinks of setting up an overall budget for a coop 
program, it is difficult to pick a certain pattern or to use infor- 
mation you get on surveys from schools. I think that in every 
school system you must fit salaries into that school's operating 
budget. It can not be too low or too high. But, when one considers 
the non-salary aspects of the budget, then I think I did find a 
pattern in the survey. About 60% of the budget was, allocated to 
travel and about a third was used for communication. At some 
schools, the communication budget is much more than a third. This, 
is for phone calls, postage, telegrams and things Like this. If you 
are going to operate a good program, I think that travel will take 
at least 35 to 50 percent of the budget. Thirty percent will gc 
for communication purposes, such as newsletters, and other items 
that were mentioned. If this is not done, then you are going to get 
out of touch with both the employee and student. These budget 
allocations x>^ill permit the coordinator to travel to the job 
location and take care of problems that arise. 



I have tried to cover most of the things, that to me, have 
given most o6 the headaches in the past which involved policy 
decisions. I will say that if you are working with a program or 
starting a program, of course you first need the support of your 
administration. But, even beyond that you need something to go into 
the policy statements of the institution vghich will support your 
program. If you can get the things into this policy statement that 
will support your program, it is sure to be helpful at some later 
time. You must protect your program. If the policy statement can 
be written into the school's constitution, by-laws or whatever it 
happens to be, you will find that it is a lot better than operating 
by just a memo on file or on some verbal statement made by someone. 

1 have relatr d to you the things that concern the director and how 
we operate the program at the Universit> of South Florida. 
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CUPJIENT DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN COOPERATIVE WORK 
EXPERIEwCE PROGRAMS RELATING TO TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Dr. E. Max Eddy 



In many ways, I feel at a distinct disadvantage not knowing 
precisely what has gone on in this workshop during the past two weeks, 

I feel that if I should have handled certain other topics listed in 
your program, I might well have lapped over into the subject of 
"developments and trends," Knowing that the hazard of repetition 
exists, I can only ask for your forebearance in case of minor infrac- 
tions and your kind hint or suggestion should the situation become 
grossly overbearing, 

A second problem that I have faced in my preparation relates 
to the emphasis that is desirable to put on the term "Trade and Indus- 
trial Education." Should I consider it a restrictive term limited to 
the preparation of vocational trade and technical teachers or should 
I consider it a more generic term in light of the myriad of objectives 
and purposes that ^ and X departments currently embrace. My judgment 
told me that emphasis should be placed on the former while the latter 
case could by no justification be ignored. You will agree, I'm sure, 
that while many of the developments are not limited to T and 1 (in the 
restricted sense), they do contribute to the same over-riding objective, 
that of producing a pore adequately intelligent and competent indus- 
trial work force. At the same time, it seems proper and appropriate 
to give attention to trends and developments in cooperative vocational 
education in the local high school setting. 

The Setting 

I* order to appreciate the totality of developments and trends 
in cooperative education in the collegiate T and setting, first we 
have to assess the involvements of Trade and Industrial Education 
departments. Why do they exist; what kinds of products are they intent 
on producing? 

We're always surprised when we really analyze the situation. 
Here is an array (not exhaustive, I presume) of the products emerging 
from departments of trade and industrial education, 

- Vocational-trade teachers 

- Technology teachers 

- Industrial arts teachers 

- Cooperative education coordinators 

- "Instructional technicians" (2-yfar product) 
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“ Training personnel for industry and business 
“ Industrial supervisors 

- Craftsmen for industry 

- Technicians ("X" varieties, 2-year product) 

- Technologists (”X” varieties, 4-year product) 

- Local administrators of industrial vocational, and/or 
technical education 

- Local supervisors and coordinators of industrial, 
vocational and/or technical education 

- State supervisory personnel 

- Teacher educators 

- Researchers 

Using these general categories, 1 have limited my listing 
If 1 should have wanted to stretch the roster by two, proba- 
bly could have I 1 would also want to go farther to maintain that 
somewhere in this fair land, there is a special curriculum designed 
to prepare almost every category of personnel enumerated and in each 
there may well be found an element of cooperative education in one of 
its manifestations. 

Now 1 must go farther to point out that Trade and industrial 
education departments, in order to prepare the diverse personnel 
listed above offer and administer a wide variety of certificates and/ 
or degree programs. 

- Non-degree certificate program 

1- year (or less certificate program) 

2- year certificate program 

- Associate degree program 

- Bachelor's degree programs 

- Masters degree programs 

- Educational specialist degree programs 

- Ph.D. or Ed.D. degree programs 

Once again it is not especially surprising that the shape and 
form of cooperative endeavor are many. It's even less surprising when 
we consider the many and diverse functions or goals that the effort 
may be expected to achieve, singly or in combination. From my study 
of . ollege cooperative efforts made in preparation for this session I 
have found so-called cooperative elements being used as follows: 

*Occupational competency 
*Unders tending of industry 
*Integrate academic and practical 
*Up-date - upgrade teachers 
*Transition from school to work 
*Increase teacher supply 
*Asslst needy students 
*Recruit prospective teachers 
*Better prepared graduate 
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-Better placement of graduates 
-Experience in reality 
-Supplement academic learning 
-Initiation to work in best setting 
-Contact with practicing professionals 
-Maintain student interest 

Considering the many products of collegiate departments of 
Trade and Industrial Education, the various degrees and levels of 
degrees offered, the myriad of cooperative programs each designed 
to contribute to the professional development of a certain type of 
person in a particular way, and diversity of function assigned or 
attributed to the cooperative effort, it becomes obvious that we 
cannot expect to cover and discuss in depth all of the developments 
and trends in cooperative education. Thus, I shall use the lecturer’s 
prerogative and select those rat»vements which I consider to be major 
concern and significance to us as industrial educators at this par- 
ticular time. 

B.S. Degree Vocational Trade Teachers 

With the Increased Interest, emphasis, and support for 
vocational trade education in recent years, the shortage of qualified 
teachers has become critical to say the least. Programs of trade edu- 
cation across the country has ceased to operate because a teacher has 
moved on to greener pastures and an acceptable replacement could not 
be found. Likewise, planned new programs have failed to get off the 
ground because the search produced no qualified candidate. Thus, in 
recent years (particularly now) new thrusts have been made to alleviate 
this distressing situation. In many instances, cooperative programs 
have been instituted in order to provide the younger college student 
an opportunity to develop, as a part of his collegiate program, the 
degree of occupational competency necessary for certification for and 
performance as a vocational trade teacher. 

In order to bring you up to date, information on the status 
of cooperative programs, I polled some fifty universities and colleges 
which profess to be training trade and industrial teachers. I received 
responses from half of them (25). Of those responding, one-half of 
them (12) are either operating or in the process of developing some 
form of cooperative program. While a variety of names are used to 
identify the efforts, the elements and purposes are basically the same. 
During the past two weeks, you have been exposed to the general 
characteristics of typical operations. I won’t attempt to rehash them 
today. It is i.iiportant, however, to recognize trends and the effects 
the emergence of the cooperative approach as it becomes a truly signifi- 
cant mode of Inducting qualified trade teachers. Here are some effects 
as I see them: 
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. . Since many cooperative programs require that the 
trainee demonstrate his competency, more valid trade tests and per- 
formance routines will be developed. 

. . Assuming that an individual cannot learn all of his 
trade, a careful assessment of the most important elements will be 
made and depth experiences provided in these areas. Since all of 
the trade isn't taught in the trade class either, emphasized coop- 
erative experiences will need to jibe with that which the teacher is 
expected to transmit. This could well bring about some long overdue 
evaluation of trade course content . 

. . Persons Inducted into trade teaching will have recent, 
more up-to-date experiences and training as their teaching back-up. 

. . Many more vocational trade teachers will be college 
graduates with a professional training comparable to teachers of 
academic subjects. The "old-timers" who came into the field on the 
basis of trade competency and experience plus minimal pre-service or 
in service training may cease to dominate the field — for good or ill. 

. . Vocational trade teachers will become a younger set on 
the average. 



. . More and more colleges will give more and more credit 
toward degrees for competencies so developed. Right now the range 
seems to be from 6 semester to 40 semester hours with about 12 
semester hours being the mode. Our department now allows 36 hours 
out of a 143 hour degree requirement. 

. . Itinerant teacher and in-service training of the type 
prevalent in the past may become less dominate activity of trade and 
industrial education departments. More efforts may be devoted to 
collegiate instruction on campus, graduate instruction, instructional 
aids, and research. At the same time, new emphasis may be placed on 
summer work shops, seminars, trade competency evaluation, supervision 
and coordination of cooperative and internship programs and the like. 

. . Vocational trade teaching will be a much more respect- 
able position in the local school setting and vocational teachers 
will exert greater Influence in molding the role of education and 
professional attitudes in the local school setting. In many cajes, 
the vocational teacher is of little Influence in academic and pro- 
fessional circles because he is not accepted by his teaching peers 
as one of their kind! 
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. . The cooperatively trained teaching corp will become a 
real threat to the group now involved in trade teaching, most of 
whom have had years of trade experience in industry plus apprentice- 
ship training prior to induction into teaching. In years to come, 
the "old guard", the "4-finger clan", the "busted-knuckle club" (as 
the old-timers have been dubbed by certain sources) may possibly 
find themselves in a minority in their schools and in professional 
organizations. 

. . The mean quality of teaching activity should improve 
due to the more complete education and professional training of the 
degree teacher. 

. . More vocational teachers will pursue graduate studies 
and thus qualify for administrative and supervisory positions. It 
should become less likely that non-vocational education personnel 
(most of whom are grossly unqualified to provide adequate leadership) 
will continue to step into the driver *s seat in so many instances. 

. . The old adage "you can*t teach what you don*t know" will 
continue to be accepted but with an added clause, "but you can*t 
teach what you ^ know, if you don*t know how to teach." 

The points that 1 have just been making are emerging trends, 
developments in progress, and projection of effect of the cooper- 
ative plan of pre-service, collegiate preparation for T^ and !_ teachers 
Most of them I would assess as being "movement pjsitive." At the 
same time, optimism wouldn't be opt?.mism If there wasn't such a thing 
as doubt or negatism. Thus, 1 think that we're faced with a series of 
questions for which we must find answers — but soon. I'll cite but two 

- To what extent can we afford to barter depth of trade 
experience and competency for professional, collegiate training? This 
is inherent, 1 believe. 

- Should any person who can maintain himself in cooperative 
emplo 3 mient for a certain period of time and subsequently pass a trade 
test and performance become eligible for a teaching certificate. Can 
we afford to give up the selectivity which long-term. Independent 
Industrial emplo 3 nnent provides? 

Cooperative training as a method of developing trade compe- 
tencies is here. Is growing, and is, perhaps, a permanent alternative. 
In view of the shortages which exists, it will be given a real try in 
the years ahead. In the process, it must be observed carefully, 
tested frequently, improved as we gain new knowledge and insights. 



and operated always according to the best principles--as you have pre- 
viously discussed them here. 

In-Service Uses of Cooperative Education 

Forms of cooperative education are coming to the front in the 
realm of in-service opportunity for vocational teachers. Most of us 
should be pleased by this development since it poses an alternative to 

a dilemma we've faced for years — how should the teacher best use summer 
vacation months . 

During summer months, vocational teachers have had to choose 
from these possibilities if he would improve himself as a teacher; 

1. He could get a job In industry and earn a living, 
brush up on skills, keep up with developments and 
contacts in his crafts, and learn new skill or 
applications which he might inject into his teach- 
ing plan. 

2. He could enroll in summer school and pursue an 
undergraduate degree program. 

3. He could enroll in ^ and Jt graduate level courses 
offered at the teacher training institution, if 
such were allowable by institutional policy. 

4. He could pursue an advanced degree. 

If he "hooses to go into industry, he may well be a better 
teacher the following year. At the same time, he's made no progress 
toward the degree he needs fo*. permanent certification, he may not 
progress to the next increment in the salary schedule, and he may 
find, that since he didn’t earn "X" number of semester hours of 
credit within the prescribed time, his teaching certificate is in 
jeopardy. 



Should he go to summer school, to complete a B. S. or M. S. 
degree, he misses income, falls behind and loses contact in his trade 
but maintains his teaching credential and moves up in the salarjr 
schedule. 



If he goes to school to take graduate courses, without hav- 
ing completed a B.S. degree (which is the only alternate some have) 
often along with M.S. and doctoral candidates, he's at a distinct 
competitive disadvantage. But again, he's safe so far as “.iicrements 
and certification are concerned, while again falling behind in occu- 
pational contacts. 
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Graduate programs in the past have been notorious for 
leaving out provisions for continued development on the practical 
side of life. 

Some newer innovations involving cooperative approaches 
and industrial internship are breading down the dicotomy. A trade 
teacher may now earn college credit (of varying amounts) , which will 
apply to the degree he's pursuing in many cases, by enrolling in a 
cooperative or internship program during summer months at either 
undergraduate or graduate levels, as fits his status. This way, he 
maintains himself abreast with his craft and progresses toward his 
professional goals. 

Cooperative Education and Evaluation of Prior Occupational 
Experience 



Numerous schools throughout the country have arrangements 
of long standing which provide for granting college credit for demon- 
strated occupational competency. In most cases credit so earned may 
be counted toward degree requirement, from 9 to 40 semester hours 
depending upon institutional policy. 

In most cases, the student is required to verify his occu- 
pational experience, take written examinations over his trade, com- 
plete a performance examination with competent tradesmen observing, 
and face an oral examination by competent tradesmen and college staff 
members. On completing this procedure, a special committee decides 
how much credit should be granted, within institutional limits, re- 
lating to the degree of competency demonstrated. 

In some institutions, the practice has been to grant only 
the maximum credit allowed or none, maintaining that the person is 
competent or he isn't. Certain other institutions follow the policy 
of granting credit up to the maximum in proportion to the degree of 
competency demonstrated — and then outlining a series of technical 
'nd shop courses to round out the individual and his degree credit 
requirement in the occupational credit area. 

A plan that is currently getting some favorable consider- 
ation involves using the testing procedure to ascertain not only the 
degree of competency for which credit will be granted, but to deter- 
mine as well the area of the occupation in which the candidate is 
not competent . The "blind spots" then are corrected by using the 
cooperative program under careful supervision and placement. In this 
way, the candiUote Increases this job experience, earns all credit 
allowable toward his degree, and provides suitable evidence of his 
mastery of the substance of the occupation he will teach. 
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This plan is especially useful in those occupational areas which do 
not relate to the kind of laboratories and shops usually controlled 
by or available to department of trade and industrial education. 

Technician Training 

Several technician training programs about the country are 
now utilizing cooperative methods. In these cases, credit is usually 
minimal, and general or personal rather than technical outcomes are 
expected. For example, one such program holds as its purposes: 

To integrate practical experiences with technical 
learnings to insure job readiness on graduation. 

To provide local industries an opportunity to 

become acquainted with technicians in training who are 
potential future employees. 

- To provide financial assistance to technician- in • 
training. 

It claims the following benefits for the student partici- 
pant: 



- Becomes acquainted with and works with technical 
problems in an industrial environment. 

- Makes his academic work more meaningful. He 
observes the application of the fundamental 
principles that he studies. 

- Learns some of the many functions that the 
technician performs in industry. 

- Learns to work with people. 

- Adjusts himself to industrial employment. The 
student makes a smooth transition from academic 
pursuits to practice. 

- Acquires industrial experience in his chosen 
field thus making him more valuable to an employer 
upon graduation. 

- Earns for university expenses. This eases the 
financial burden of acquiring an education. 

The model in this case is becoming well established. The 
trend is definitely likely to emerge vigorously in the years ahead. 
Both school and industry like it. 

Technology Teacher Preparation 

I’m sure that all of us are familiar with the fact that 
heated discussions continue to be held regarding who is qualified 
to teach in technician training programs. Some feel that practical- 
minded, experienced engineers are the only feasible source of good 
teachers. However, many hold that this source leaves us sadly short 
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of the quantity of technical teachers needed now — to say nothing of 
expected growth requirements of the next decade. Others feel that 
teachers should be technicians who have gained practical experience, 
additional technical subject matter depth, a broader general educa- 
tion back-up, and specialized training in the pedagogy to teaching. 

Without taking sides in the controversy, let me judge that 
the future will require that technical teachers will need to be re- 
cruited from all possible acceptable sources — and that a goodly num- 
ber, if not the majority will have previously been trained as tech- 
nicians. Further, let me hazard that an increasing number of schools 
will do as we have already done — design B.S. programs along-side 
technician training programs in order to recruit the associate degree 
graduates into a teacher preparation program while he is at hand and 
available ! 

In so doing there is often one void which cannot be over- 
looked, that of actual experience in the practical application of 
the technical skills and knowledge in the typical work setting and 
the total benefits that accrue from such exposure to real life. 

Thus, its cooperative education to the rescue again. Our technology 
teaching option (B.S. degree), like several others about the country, 
requires that each candidate gain a fair dosage of work experience in 
his technical specialty. The minimum time sequence is two semesters 
for which 12 semester hours of credit is granted. Should an indi- 
vidual have acceptable previous experience, credit is granted. 

Should an individual have acceptable previous experience, credit could 
be granted under title of "Occupational Competency Evaluation." This 
is an attempt to provide the minimal exposure to "real life" prior to 
certification for teaching in tecnnician training programs. 

Industrial Supervision and Industrial Training 

Although there is some question regarding the authenticity 
of ^ and ^ departments being engaged in pre-service training of indus- 
trial supervisor and training personnel, the fact is also clear that 
persons trained for such positions at the B.S. level are in high 
demand in industry, business and government today. 

Several institutions operating degi^e options for the train- 
ing of such personnel are utilizing cooperative education. Usually, 
it is taken as an elective subject with better students being 
encouraged to participate. 

It is interesting to note that some major companies who, 
in years past, were interested in co-op ing only engineers have 
expanded their horizons considerably — and a few now specifically indi- 
cate that they are interested in co-oping "industrial education" 
students. 
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You may be interested in one development at my school in 
this regard. Whereas we used to have a "training in industry" and 
an "industrial supervision" option in our Department of Industrial 
Education, now we have a new and separate Department of Industrial 
Supervision, This new department offers a B.S,* degree and can trans- 
fer credit from the Associate degree programs rather handily. 

So when several of the major airlines approached the 
Department of Aviation Technology (which offers an associate degree 
in Aviation Maintenance) about its problem of developing maintenance 
supervisors, these two departments go together. They worked out a 
special program whereby a student could complete an associate degree 
in Aviation Maintenance, transfer to the Department of Industrial 
Supervision (supervision major), coop with the airlines for two 
semesters or more, then on completion of the B.S. degree expect to be 
employed as a maintenance supervisor. All parties involved have much 
hope and confidence in the mutual usefulness of this program. 



All that*s going on in cooperative education does not in- 
volve industrial experience per se. For certain individuals co-oping 
in the practical educational setting may be most profitable. When 
this form of coop is activated, it is often called a "professional 
internship . " 



Some internship programs (don’t confuse with practice 
teaching) operate at the undergraduate level. I trust that you’ve 
heard about the Wayne State University professional internship pro- 
gram. I note that both Dr. Bateman and Bill Wolansky have appeared 
on this program. Theirs is a most commendable approach. 



In similar fashion, our school is proposing an under- 
graduate program similar to the Wayne State program for graduate 
technicians in order to provide them the broadest possible professional 
experience while completing a technology teaching option of our B. S. 
program. 



Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, is involved in a 
"partnership vocational education project" making extensive use of 
cooperative and internship elements for preparation of vocational- 
technical teachers under a Ford Foundation support. 

Rutger’s "Cooperative Occupational Pre-teaching Experience" 
is another interesting program which provides a scholarship which 
covers books and tuition for participants. 
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Internship is a practice which is hecoming more popular 
each year in the preparation and certification of supervisory an^ 
administrative personnel. Thus this form of cooperative education 
becomes an element of graduate studies, especially in Master's 
and Educational Specialists programs. The principle idea in this 
case is to provide the future supeirvisor or administrator an oppor- 
tunity to gain valuable experience in the tasks of his future job 
under the tutelage of a skill practioneer under ordinary conditions 
of operation. Many schools now have graduate courses that provide 
credit for such internship and some degree programs, which have been 
designed to meet a state certification plan, require such courses. 

Supervised Work Experience 



This particular program has been utilized for a long period 
of time in the preparation of industrial arts teachers. As the major 
objective of industrial arts moves toward the interpretation of in- 
dustry through a sampling of typical industrial process and experi- 
ences in common industrial materials and products, this sort of 
activity becomes increasingly pertinent. Many teacher educators who 
a few years ago were not especially concerned about direct contact 
with industry on part of future teachers are now strong proponents of 
supervised work experience. In my opinion, the newer emerging con- 
cepts of industrial arts education clear Ij' suggest the validity of 

supervised work experience for all industrial ai*ts teachers in train- 
ing. 



In some instances. Supervised Work Experience is offered as 
a summer vacation opportunity, only. In other cases, registration 
on a part-time or full-time basis during regular school year is 
encouraged or acceptable. Some institutions i^equire such experience; 
others only enconrage it. Some provide credit for the activity; * 
others do not. 

The typical program operates during the summer. The student 
indicates his intsiit to ©nroll in t)i6 courso and makos prior arrangG— 
ments for his employment. He proposes his situation to a faculty 
commttee. Wiey approve or disapprove the situation on the basis of 
their established criteria. If approved, the stuuent confirms his 

when he goes on the job and submits his work schedule. He 
submits weekly reports to the department as required. The coordinator 
of the program makes periodic supervisory visits to the work station. 

At the end of the work session, the student submits final reports. The 
deparlanental committee and coordinator finally appraise the total 

experience to determine whether or not course requirements have been 
met. 



Evening School Programs 



Tne evening school programs in our larger cities are cer- 
r.ainly making a significant contribution to the society. They are 
providing, among other things, an opportunity for many persons to 
complete their high school education and receive a high school 
diploma. All of us are familiar with the factors which motivate 
people to complete this level of education in modem times. 

Certain schools have come to the conclusion that as they 
assist individuals to achieve their educational goals (and since 
these relate closely to occupational goals), they should also he 
helping them upgrade themselves vocationally. In similar view, they 
reason that since high school credit is available for vocational sub- 
jects in the regular high school program and the student chooses the 
evening school by economic necessity , that cooperative vocational 
education is tailor-made to serve such students. 

Thus, several schools have initiated a cooperative voca- 
tional education program in their evening school. The results have 
been most gratifying to all parties concerned — its potential deserves 
more consideration in the future. 

Special Needs Groups 

Meeting the needs of high 'school pupils having special 
requirements or handicaps is a problem of foremost priority at this 
time in history. Preparing such prapils for suitable work, in order 
that they may become totally or partially independent economically, 
is a real chal ’.enge of our times . Many special programs are 
currently being proposed, piloted, and operated. In almost every 
case, some form of work experience activity or cooperative plan has 
been integrated into the model. 

In fact, for a period of 5 years, I was personally involved 
in a demonstration project which was designed to prepare slow- 
leamers and mentally retarded students for gainful employment in 
cooperation with the Evansville, Indiana schools. The project was 
supported by the National Institute of Mental Health. The thrust here 
was to mold the well-established model for high school cooperative 
vocational education into a format suitable for a population for 
which it wasn’t originally designed. I’d like to review with you 
some results of this particular experience. 

1. With only minor adjustments, the cooperative 
work-study method (which has long been a 
popular vocational education approach) was an 
effective instructional approach for retarded 
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or slow learning students. The needed changes 
related to scaling down the .job level to that 
which was appropriate for the individiials con- 
cerned. Non-complex, service jobs and simple 
production and distributive assignments offered 
a breadth of training opportunity for such 
students . 

2. Since most training jobs were relatively 
simple to perform and did not require the 
application of technical information, emphasis 
in "related" instruction was placed upon con- 
tent designed to assist the student adjust to 
and become acceptable in the competitive work 
setting. This material had general applica- 
tion to the total group of students and was 
handled, in the main, in group sessions. The 
degree to which the students responded to this 
effort, (supplemented as it was by the work- 
earning experience) was most marked and gratifying. 
Teachers, coordinators, employers, and others 
attest to the general improvement in cleanliness, 
grooming, dress, courtesy, attitude and bearing 

in the group in general. 

3 . Earning money and financial independence were 
prime motivation for teenage retardates. They 
generally responded well to efforts to assist 
them in using earning effectively. Although 
encouragement to budget income was not generally 
acceptable, systematic savings for a definite 
purpor.e received favorable consideration. Cars, 
clothes, food, and entertainment claimed heavily 
on their earnings. 

4. V/ith adequate publicity, personal contacts, and 
understanding, employers respond well to the oppor- 
tunity to become a partner in the education and 
vocational training of x*. carded and slow-leaming 
youth. Within six weeks after the beginning of 
program operation 69 students were employed for 
training purposes in Evansville. After two years 
of operation, 125 such students were working at 
training jobs, with employment opportunities avail- 
able for even more! 
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5 . 



Interest in and the obvious success and contribution 
of the demonstration program has served as a catalyst 
for additional improvement in the educational offer- 
ings for retarded youth. In fact, there has been a 
completely revised 4 -year program devised for low 
ability ;,-^ath in the Evansville schools. The revision 
includes a 2 -year sequence of practical laboratory- 
shop instruction (Practical Vocational Experience), 
the purpose of which is to prepare students for enter- 
ing the cooperative work-study program, plus the 
cooperative work-study program as demonstrated. 

6 . The Evansville program has served as an inspiration 
and as a model for several other school districts in 
the State. Visitors in neighboring communities and 
states have been encouraged to visit Evansville in 
order to observe and discuss the demonstration program. 
Response has been gratifying. 

7 » The official attitude of the administration of voca- 
tional education at the state level has made a direct 
change. At the time the investigator was getting the 
program started, he was discouraged from "wasting his 
time" by certain state officials. As of the present, 
this program is accepted as a bona fide vocational 
effort and the Evansville School Corporation receives 
reimbursement for the coordinators salaries as it does 
for other "vocational education" teachers. Other com- 
munities are likewise being encouraged to establish 
such programs as a part of their vocational education 
offering. 

8 . Tlie demonstration project has brought national atten- 
tion to the Evansville schools in terms of recognition. 
In 1964 » Evansville School Corporation received one of 
eight PACM'fAVER AWARDS made by the National Education 
Association (NEATi 

9. The discipline from which a coordinator is recruited 

does not appear to be critical so long as adequate pre- 
service and inservice is provided along with careful 
supervision. The coordinators involved in the program 
to date were trained as teachers from one of the follow- 
ing: Industrial Arts, Special Education, and Social 

Studies. It must be concluded that more important than 
previous substantive experience is empathy , creativeness 
as a teacher, a sense of mission , a hirfi energy level, 
and dedication to serve disadvantaged individuals. 
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10 . 



Special instructional materials are necessary in 
order to provide adequate related classroom instruc- 
tion. Most areas of content covered in the "General 
Related Study Guide" used in typical cooperative work- 
study programs are pertinent. Reading level* however* 
must he adjusted appippriately and certain supple- 
mentary materials must he added. 

11. When provided a feasible program (at a suitable level 
and which encompa'^ses valid student objectives) 
retarded and slow learning pupils will continue in 
high school to learn and to associate with their 
peer group. In fact* so few of the cases in the con- 
trol and experimental groups have left school (com- 
pared to previous experience and as anticipated) that 
the major research effort planned could not be con- 
ducted. 

12. Opportunity for individual counseling on the part of 
the coor^i'i^^tor and special consideration from the 
employer— trainer is very efisential for student suc- 
cess. Reactions and standards of conduct which maj’’ be 
taken for granted with average and above average stu- 
dents in a similar setting often fall to materialize 
in this population. Individual help and counseling 

on the part of coordinator and employer are frequently 
needed. 

13 • General concensus is that high school teachers and 
counselors alike have been heartened by the results 
of the demonstration. Their attitude toward the slow 
learning and retarded youth has made a positive turn 
as it relates to individual worth . 

14 . A variety of special instructional materials* teach- 
ing outlines, personnel instruments* and the printed 
matter have been developed which may be useful to 
other schools interested in such a program. 

15 . Progress of the trainees appeared to be seriously 
impaired by interruption of the training process . 

It was found that continuous employment* includi’-g the 
summer months* was most desirable in order to maintain 
the continuity of the training sequence and the interest 
on the part of both the st’idents and their employers. 
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Topping Day Trade Classes 



For years some of us have propounded that the best way to 
prepare youth for industrial employment is to use the day trade 
approach and cooperative vocation? 1 education in combination in 
order to form a total, integrated program. It seems ridiculous 
when we know the problems inherent in initial employment for young 
workers that we continue to graduate persons ready for the labor 
market who have learned all their skills, developed their attitudes 
about work, gained all their technical information in a simulated 
setting. At the same time, many coop students go on jobs without 
such essential operational skills which could be readily developed 
in a vocational shop setting which is available in their own 
school. It seems to me that if we have truly reached an "age of 
reason" in vocational education, we will move to shop-cooperative 
integrated programs rather than continue to tolerate separateness 
and competition among oir methodologies. 

Conclusion 



Cooperative education has been recognized on the educational 
scene for about six decades. For the first four of these decades, 
its principal manifestations were the college coop plan involving 
undergraduate engineering students and the high school cooperative 
vocational education and work experience programs. From these begin- 
nings (and important they are even today), cooperative plans have 
penetrated a wide variety of educational undertaking in a diversity 
of forms and under many titles. The end is not yet in sight, I'm 
sure. In fact, I would guess that we're seeing only the beginning. 

In this presentation, I have generally not attempted to be 
descriptive of any particular model as it may be operated in a 
higher or secondary education setting. Rather, I've attempted to 
give a general overview of the model patterns which are beginiiing to 
stabilize or which are emerging. All of them are meritorious in 
many ways. Some have yet their real worth to prove. 

All of us should remain alert to the possibilities of 
cooperative education. This is especially true of those of us in 
vocational teacher education. The shortage of technical manpower 
which is confounded by a shortage of technical education teachers 
poses a real challenge. It's my sincere hope that this workshop will 
stimulate all represented here to look upon cooperative education as 
a vehicle and as a methodology for the improvement and expansion of 
vocational and technical education throughout the land. Emerging 
today are models which may well become the mode of behavior of tomor- 
row. 
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INDUSTRY'S ATTITUDE TOWARD COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 



W. R. Goldston 



Industry's need for well-trained manpower is a subject 
which, by now, is familiar to all of us. I would dare say that 
industry today is looking for talent the country over with a zeal 
never before witnessed. College Placement Service has reported 
that over 3,000 employers visited some 1,000 colleges last spring 
in search of manpower. Today, industry is looking for more 
scientists, more engineers, more professional people, more tech- 
nical people, more business and emonomics people, more stenographers, 
more well -trained people in vocational skills, and for people in 
new disciplines created as a result of our space age. A recent 
magazine article predicted thwit by 1970 there will be 13,000,000 
more jobs — some old, some new, and some whose titles have not 
yet been thought of. 

According to the Department of Labor, American educational 
institutions within the next 10 years will not be able to train 
enough engineering and scientific people to fill the new jobs 
cheated by the expansion of U.S. industry. To meet this manpower 
need and to help turn out a better trained candidate faster, indus- 
try more and more is turning its attention toward cooperative work- 
study programs. In 1906, when young Professor Herman Schneider set 
up the first cooperative work-study program at the University of 
Cincinnati, there were only 12 firms participating and only 27 
students enrolled. He had to do a tremendous selling job both 
with industry and his colleagues to get cooperative work-study pro- 
grams started and to keep them going. For several years thereafter, 
industry' would normaJ ly contact sc-' ols after working our cooperative 
arrangorr ts wifli tbe: coordinators, .’oday there are over 56,000 
coli.gu and unlverj'ity students in this kind of program in more 
than liO institutions, according to recent figures released by the 
National Commission ^or Cooperative Education. My own organization 
was one of these. However, today industry not only seeks cooper- 
ative students in institutions with established cooperative work- 
study curricula, but many firms are seeking our educational insti- 
tutions and urging them to develop this kind of program. This type 
of encouragement, to my knowledge, has been going on since the 
early 1960's. It has occurred here at Tuskegee Institute, at 
Howard University, at Chattanooga State Technical Institute, and at 
many other educational institutions across the country. 

Recently, I made a survey of some 108 industrial firms 
and governmental agencies to learn about their use of cooperative 
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work-study programs and to gain information on their viewpoints and 
experiences with this kind of program. Of these, 92 participated 
in some kind of cooperative work-study program. They had coopera- 
tive arrangements with graduate schools, senior colleges, junior 
colleges, post high schools (technical or vocational), or regular 
high schools. Some firms had cooperative programs at all levels. 

The number of cooperative students eniployed at the time ranged in 
numbers from two with some of the small firms to 110 for some of 
the larger firms.. Some firms part:icipated in cooperative programs 
with as many as 111 schools*- Of the firms that had no cooperative 
programs, over 50 percent wanted to or had made some effort to get 
a program started. Wbtile a majority of the films did not report 
difficulty in filling cooperative positions, 38.7 percent reported 
that they were experiencing some difficulty and few firms thought 
that they must abandon their programs in some majors unless the 
number of students available for the program improved. 

In my survey, I attCinpted to contact a representative 
cross-section of industrial organizations in-luding some of our 
largest space agencies. I found that the majors in which these 
organizations are interested are broad in scope. They include a 
wide variety of disciplines — engineering, the natural sciences, 
business administration and accounting, liberal arts, electronics, 
computer science, mathematics, transportation, engineering technology, 
drafting, secretarial science, industrial arts, personnel adminis- 
tration, marketing sales, forestry, home economics, data processing, 
agricultural economics — the list goes on and on. These findings 
are in accord with those of the experts in the field of cooperative 
education like Dr. Roy L. Woolridge, Director of the National Com- 
mission for Cooperative Education, Inc., and Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, 
Director, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, who 
state that the cooperative plan can be successfully adapted to the 
needs of higher education in many fields. 

While a few of the firms I have contacted have experienced 
some problems in the operation of their work-study programs, nearly 
98 percent of those commenting on their experience praised and 
highly endorsed this kind of program. There were such expressions 
by company executives as: (1) "The coop plan is the best way I 

know to get a college education. ... I attended college on the coop 
plan from 1935 to 1940. ... I know that my coop experience was very 
helpful in learning engineering." (2) "We are strong believers in 
the merits of a good coop program. It is an excellent recruiting 
tool and also beneficial to the student. The program has be be 
closely supervised to be effective." (3) "Our program bas been in 
existence since 1927 — very successful and highly respected by 
students and graduates." (4) "As a company, we are sold on the 
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engineering co-op program. Speaking personally, if I had a chance 
to live over again, I would go co-op," There were many more 
favorable comments, but these appear typical, 

dow this tremendous growth of cooperative work-study pro- 
grams in the past 61 years, these constant requef^s on the part of 
industry for the initiation of more such programs in more educa- 
tional institutions, these efforts on the part of industry to expand 
present programs, this broad spread cf cooperative work-study pro- 
grams to include many majors, these expressions of industry’s 
experience with this kind of program — all indicate, in my opinion, 
that industry generally has a favorable attitude toward cooperative 
education. 



Why Industry Has This F avorable Attitude 

Why does industry have this favorable attitude toward 
cooperative education? The reasons are many, I shall talk about a 
few of them. 

Foremost £imong the reasons why industry has a favorable 
attitude toward cooperative education is that this kind of program 
provides a valuable recruitment source. In the survey which I 
referred to earlier, I found that among the firms that participate 
in cooperative work-study programs or that desire to participate, 
over 73 percent stated that their primary interest is recruitment. 
Fourteen percent stated that recruitment is secondary. Five percent 
said that recruitment is their third interest; and eight percent 
said that recruitment is their fourth, fifth or sixth interest. 

This sort of interest has also been found by experts in the field. 
Dr. Thomas Tutwiler of Adelphi University, for example, stated on 
one of his radio appearances that "one of the greatest features 
from the point of view of the employer is his interest in it (the 
program) as a long range recruitment device," He further stated 
that the employer "gets a chance during th€i work period to evaluate 
the potential talents and abilities of the students. He's also 
able to get benefits out of them," I hasten to add that industrial 
firms know the coops they have employed. They helped train them, 
and the bright ones and those with potential, the cooperating 
employer wants to keep. 

Although cooperative work*"Study plans do not usually 
obligate the student to the participating company, experience 
indicates that about 50 percent of the students remain after 
graduation with the participating employer. With TVA, however, 
the retention rate is about 40 percent. It is much better with 



companies such as Ford, General Motors, and some of the larger 
corporations. One research firm reported a retention rate of about 
98 percent, I have found in my experience, nevertheless, that 
recruiters really go after the coop graduates regardless of the 
firms with which they obtained their coop experience. 

Second, industry has a favorable attitude toward this kind 
of program because it provides the employer with an available source 
of manpower to do many of the subprofessional and semiskilled tasks 
that must be done. Through experience, the employer has found that 
professional employees grow tired of performing tasks that are 
beneath their educational level and those that are not challenging. 
These jobs appear to be above the level of the high school graduate, 
and the two to three-year college man is usually looking for some- 
thing better or a way to advance. On the other hand, work assign- 
ments are usually made at the academic level at vdiich the coopera- 
tive student first enters the firm. Following each school period, 
the student is assigned more difficult work. My contacts with 
firms that participate in cooperative work-study arrangements in- 
dicate that it is the general practice for cooperative students to 
be assigned progressively more difficult work and that they relieve 
professional personnel of subprofessional or unskilled work they 
would otherwise do. In some cases, they perform on the professional 
level during their senior year. In any event, the coop student is 
challenged; he is doing what he wants to do; he is happy; and the 
employer gets the work done. 

Third, industry feels that the cooperative system of educa- 
tion increases the quality or depth of education the student receives. 
Ninety-seven percent of the industrial organizations from which I 
have gathered information expressed the opinion that the cooperative 
student gets a considerably better or a much better quality of 
education than his fellow students who do not participate in this 
kind of program. 

The cooperative student is on the forefront where things 
are happening — where new procedures are being adopted; where new 
equipment is being installed; and where new materials are being 
tested. These materials and equipment in some cases are of the type 
that the school cannot afford, but industry must obtain them in 
order to stay competitive. The cooperative student who may be the 
"right hand" of a journeyman or experienced engineer gains valuable 
information about this new complex equipment or these new materials, 
or a new method. In many instances he takes this information to 
the classroom where he either makes an oral stateme^it or a written 
report. This very act stimulates the professor who may visit the 
plant and investigate, or he may take a summer job in that plant or 
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a similar plant to learn in depth information on the subject. This 
kind of experience keeps the professor alert, and abreast of changes 
in his field, and in some cases he may recommend changes in the 
curriculum to include these new developments. This kind of carry- 
over, according to Dr. Tutwiler, Director of Cooperative Programs 
at Adelphi University, serves "to keep the faculty on their toes... 
because they can't give the same lecture over and over again to 
students without some reference to the changes that have taken 
place in the field." 

Some industrial firms have set up elaborate training pro- 
grams within their own boundaries and have assigned highly qualified 
supervisors to guide coops and to supplement their classroom train- 
ing in areas where they are weak. One company has inserted in its 
cooperative education program objectives; "To develop the students' 
knowledge of engineering procedures and train students in methods 
and procedures related to ... (the company) so as to make them more 
valuable employees sooner than would be noimally possible." Experts 
in the field are in agreement that cooperative education is qualita- 
tively superior in some respects to the conventional college educa- 
tion. 



Fourth, industry feels that coop graduates are better ad- 
justed to an industrial climate. The senior college coop student 
upon graduation usually has had from 16 months to two years' work 
experience in the type of industry in which he plans to work. During 
this time, he has learned many aspects of his job that should make 
him ready for the world of work. 

He gets some knowledge as to how his job fits into the 
operations of a total organization. He gats the feel of working in 
an adult environment and obtains information about problems he may 
expect to encounter in working with equipment, materials, and men. 

He develops maturity and a sense of judgment. He learns to respect 
the opinions of others — that to get the best results, people cannot 
oe driven. He sees that at the top level of management are people 
with good judgment, planning ability, and broad understanding. 

Fifth, industry is favorably disposed to cooperative 
education because of the economies in time and money that are 
effected through well trained coop graduates. Keen competition, 
the gast pace of the space age, and rapid technological change 
demc^’^d that today' s graduate "hit the ground running in high gear." 
There is little or no time for "Wheel -spinning," "backing up," or 
"changing directions." The coop student goes through his trial and 
error period at work while he is still enrolled in school. His 
errors are observed by some alert supervisor who will detect his 
faulty practices and correct them early. 
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The coop student also becomes aware of the cost factors 
involved in production. He learns that in order for his employer, 
for example, to meet the terms of his contract and still stay 
solvent, he must think in terras of labor costs, quality of product- 
ions, and time tables. Since all of his training and experience 
have been pointed in the right direction, this coop student upon 
graduation reports to his employer with all signs pointing "go". 

Sixth, industry has a favorable attitude toward cooperative 
work-study programs because they improve the company image. This 
factor is especially important to small companies that are not in 
position to compete with large companies on the college campus. 
Competition is keen for good students or for any student in certain 
areas. Many employers can send two to four or even more recruiters 
to one campus. However, some ot the small or new companies get 
much of their publicity through their cooperative students or some- 
one within the college family. By providing the cooperative student 
with challenging work in his field and helping him to learn new 
skills and procedures, by giving him adequate recognition, and by 
showing genuine interest in his welfare and his educational advance- 
ment through special educational programs, the company creates in 
the cooperative student not only a desire to return to the company 
after graduation, but he may persuade some of his fellow students 
to go with him. This tie-in with the school through the coops is 
stimulating to industry and creates a relationship industry wants 
to maintain. 

Some firms have written into their cooperative work- 
study program objectives, statements to the effect that following 
education, even if the cooperative student doesn't want to "get on 
board" with the?r company, the company will have provided an 
"Ambassador of Good Will". 



Er o blem Areas 

I have talked considerably about why industry has a 
favorable attitude toward cooperative education. However, as I 
have mentioned before, there are many problems connected with the 
successful operation of cooperative education programs which are 
causing many industrial organizations concern. 

It is the general feeling of industry that in order for a 
cooperative work— study program to operate successfully, there must 
be a steady supply of cooperative students. About 40 percent of 
the companies contacted, state that they are still having some 
difficulty in filling cooperative positions and, as stated earlier. 




some firms have abandoned cooperative work-study programs in some 
majors because of their inability to get students. There is also 
the feeling that unless there is a stronger, more intensified sell- 
ing job to both students and parents on the value of cooperative 
work— study programs, such programs may suffer in the future. The 
desire to get out of college in four years, the easy money of loans, 
the availability of good paying summer jobs, are all factors which 
are having adverse effects on the supply of coop students. Those 
who have had unfavorable experience with the program indicate also 
that the "shopping** attitude of some students are not good for the 
program. Industry wants continuity of participation. When students 
are left free to come and go as they please, persuade the coordina- 
tor to make commitments to firms and then fail to report, drop out 
of the program early, or jump from one industry to another, they 
create trouble for the company. There is the additional feeling 
that the coop students should make up their minds thoroughly before 
they enter the program. When they do decide that this is what they 
want, they should respect their commitments. This does not mean 
that a student should stay in a particular program if he finds 
that he has chosen the wrong field or the wrong phase. A coop stu- 
dent in mathematics or physics, for example, may decide that engineer- 
ing is better for him or an engineering student may decide that he 
had rather be a technical writer rather than a practicing engineer. 

If this is earnestly what he wants, then he should change. He 
should, however, find this out early and should change only after 
proper consultation with his employer and the school coordinator. 



Academic Lpvel for Starting Coopera tive Students 

When students should start in the cooperative work-study 
programs is ver^' important to industry. However, there does not 
seem to be any particular period that is suitable to all firms. Some 
firms had rather make the initial contacts with prospective coop 
students while they are still in high school. Some like for them 
to work a period with the company before they enter college. Others 
want them at the freshman, sophomore, junior, or senior year level. 
Some can adjust their programs so that they can take them at any 
class level. Out of 83 firms expressing an opinion about their 
coop work— study program on the college level recently, 37 percent 
preferred to start coops in their freshman year or earlier; 39 per- 
cent in their sophomore year; and 13 percent in their junior year. 
The others would take them at the senior year or any college level. 
Those companies that have programs with high schools and technical 
or vocational schools appear to prefer their coops in the junior 
or senior high school year or after one year for technical or 
vocational school students. 
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Conclusion 



The growth, development, and the broadening scope of 
cooperative work-study programs over the past 61 years and indus- 
try* s present demands for cooperative students appear to support 
the conclusion that industry's attitude toward cooperative educa- 
tion is favorable. 

Industry appears to be willing to use its men, materials, 
and equipnent to make a contribution to education and wants to lend 
its help in meeting the demands for well-trained, well-adjusted, 
economy-minded young persons who are ready to assume responsibility 
in their chosen careers. 
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” INDUSTRY'S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATION" 

F. W. Ragan, Jr. 



First, I would like to thank Jim Harris and Dean Welch for 
inviting me to the Workshop and also apologize for not having been 
here before today. 

To put my comments into the right perspective, I think I 
should tell you that I will be discussing cooperative education as 
it exists on the college level, particularly engineering cooperative 
education. Should you have any questions during my comments please 
feel free to interrupt# 

Mr. Goldston has pretty well given you some specific cases 
of industry's attitudes towards cooperative education, so I would 
like to give you what we consider are general attitudes toward 
cooperative education; why these attitudes exist, and give you seme 
idea of how we at Western Electric in North Carolina run our coopera- 
tive program. 

I was asked to tell you about our program and give you some 
idea of how one Industry has run this particular program. I can not 
say that it is the best program in the world, but for us and the 
engineering cooperative students, so far, we have met our needs. 

First, Industry's general attitude towards cooperative educa- 
tion is very receptive. Of course, there are some who are completely 
against it. Those against it say that it is a "make work*' program. 

It is just no good. They also say that "you baby the students". 

Some of our supervisors have the theory that you get the job done and 
drag the coop student. And it is really bad. 

Then, if we have this a'-tltude, what do we do about it? 

The first thing is too try to havt as good a cooperative program as 
we can. We discovered in some of the discussions with other coop 
directors, particularly those at the coop conference at Calloway 
Gardens a couple of months ago, that industry's attitudes toward 
cooperative education are only as good as the coop program with 
which they have been associated. II have a good program in 
your company, fine. If it has been i* ad upon the line supervisor, 
then you have problems. 

This, of course, leads me to out program in North Carolina 
and what I would Jlke to do Ir explain how we handle an engineering 
coop student coming to us. 
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But first, what is our program? Mr. Goldston did not take 
a survey with Western Electric in North Carolina and we feel kind 
of ba'^ about this. But, I am interested in seeing some of those 
resuli-o. 



Our primary purposes is not recruiting. Of course, we know 
that if we have a coop program, recruiting will be helped. By the 
same token, we know that if we have a bad coop program, it can hurt 
on the campuses. In fact, we feel that a bad coop program hurts more 
than a good coop program helps. Our primary purpose is to project 
or get a company image on campus. 

When we first started our programs, we decided to sell 
upper management on cooperative education. We prepared a brochure 
which contained some of the information for presentation to our 
staff. Since we are fortunate enough to have good supervision or 
good upper management, they liked the idea. It was not too strengous 
a sales job to get them to accept the cooperative prograiu. A lot 
of them had already had experiences with cooperative education and 
it helped a lot. 

I am afraid that's only half of the story or possibly a 
third of the story. Unless you sell the line supervisor, the depart- 
ment chief, or the supervisor to whom the coop student will be re- 
porting, you have not really started to scratch the surface. These 
are the men vdio will either make or break a coop program. So our 
first step was to really get to these supervisors, the line 
organization supervisors that coop students would be reporting to 
and do a sales job on them. To give them the purpose of our pro- 
gram, idiat we wanted to gain from the program, the advantages that 
we felt were involved for both the student and the school, and of 
course, logically to the company. To do this, we set up a coop 
committee to be composed of persons from three organizations. 

This committee would be set up to handle engineering problems and 
to coordinate the engineering work force for the company. They 
assist with college relations, coordinate the coop program, and 
evaluate job assignments and descriptions for the coop program. 

They also perform normal EPR functions or engineering personnel 
functions. 

Then our organization, particularly the college relations 
organization or personnel, would do a personnel check: We keep 

the necessary records, take care of any living accomodations or 
travel problems, and keep up with the coop student. We end up 
being just about c>. big brother to them. 
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In the case of our coop students they report to the second 
level management. This v;as the particular area of supervision that 
we set out to '^brainwash", 1 guess. We wanted them to give us 
their pros and cons for cooperative education and then we wanted 
to sit down with them to tell them what we had in mind, our purpose 
and the advantages that we felt that the company could reap, and 
also the advantages that the schools, communities, and colleges 
would gain from cooperative education. 

After we had our so called “brainwashing' sessions, we then 
went back to these s€une department levels or line supervisors and 
asked them to identify any areas that they felt a coop student could 
fit into. Above all, we asked for any areas that would be a 
challenge for a coop student, from a first quarter sophomore to a 
rising senior. 

At any rate, we have some very good job descriptions. We 
then took these job descriptions to our coop committee and went 
through each one. These job descriptions were written up to cover 
the quarter system and covered seven quarters. 

After getting the job descriptions, we then took them to 
the schools to which we wished to have coop affiliation. We looked 
first at schools from which the largest portion of our engineering 
force was drawn. We actually set up about five or six programs. 

These are mainly at schools in the Southeast region, including 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Sometimes coop progreuns are judged by the number of stu- 
dents you recruit that were formerly in your progreun. This may be 
a good way to judge a program, but we do not think so. That is 
probably the reason we have made out goal for coop education one of 
placing the image of the company on campuses rather than the 
number of coop students we recruit. But this is not a very good 
qualification because there are so many reasons vdiy a student or 
a graduating senior may not go with the company that he is cooping 
with. This may be a good thing for the student, because he may 
have found that this was not the particular area of industry in \idiich 
he wanted to work. As far as we are concerned, we can still 
accomplish our purpose in having our company's name and image on 
campus. If it is going to have a favorable affect on our recruiting, 
then any of the students he has talked with back at the school 
will show up. 

What do we do when we get the students? Before they get 
to us, we have them matched up with an organization in which we think 
they can fit. The first thing we do is to find a spot for them, for 
their particular curriculum. We also interview them to see how 
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they will fit into the line of the company organization, and if no 
problems de\clop wc assign them to that line of organization. We 
try to see a student who is on the quarter system about twice during 
a quarter. If he is on a semester system, we try to see him two or 
three times during the semester. It is a very good meeting with 
these students, because you get them away from the job and you can 
get some indication as to whether they are satisfied or not. If 
there is some dissatisfaction, we discuss this when we have our 
coop meeting with all three areas. We sit down and discuss the 
problem of why this student is not getting a good challenging 
experience. In most cases, we have found that the line organization 
simply did not know how smart these students were. The students 
had progressed a whole lot faster than the organization had 
anticipated. 

The one thing we try to keep avjay from, and the one reason 
1 mentioned we only try to see these students once or twice a 
quarter and more during the semester, is that we do not wane them 
to feel that he is being pampered. When he walks into the line 
organization he is told "you are a full time employee and we expect 
you to do a days work". They try not to pamper them, and these 
students do not want to be pampered. They will tell you if they 
feel that they are getting special treatment. We try to keep away 
from the student because we do not want to bother the line organize 

tion. 



Now as I said, there are some areas that we try to stay 
away from in coordinating the program. We try to not burden the 
line organization with large amounts of paper work. 

We have also decided that if we find that we have made a 
bad match (this has not happened yet, but it probably will) , that is 
we have a coop student in the wrong job or the wrong job for the 
coop student; we have already set up alternate areas that these 
students can be moved into so that it will not interupt their 
education or interupt the coop program. 

We do give the students a general explanation of the 
management structure and where our particular location fits into 
the overall company program. 

Well, back to industry's attitude toward cooperative educa- 
tion. In general, we at Western Electric are very satisfied with' 
cooperative education. As you can see from the survey that Mr, 
Goldston has made, and as I have found out while discussing coopera- 
tive education with other company personnel that have coops, that 
most industry's are very happy with the cooperative education program. 
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"THE ROLE OF STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 
AS RELATED TO COOPERATIVE EDUCATION" 

J. F. Ingram 



I would like to say a few words relating to the background 
of vocational education, I would also like to talk a little bit 
f'^om my personal background. In my age, most youngsters grew up 
with an opportunity to obtain some work experience, I believe that 
one of the most important parts of an education for an individual 
is teaching them to accept and respond to responsibility. How are 
you going to do it? The only solution that I have found so far “ 
some of you might have found other solutions - is the vocational 
cooperative type of education. 

It has been my observation for the 30 years that I have 
been in this work, that I can almost walk into a high school and 
stand in the hall, and watch the youngsters pass; then nearly 
point out those who have been in the coop program for as much as a 
year. They take on a different attitude, and radiate something 
that the other youngsters do not. They mature a little bit more. 
Because they have a feeling of responsibility, a feeling of belong- 
ing and worth that come to people through the acceptance of jobs 
and responsibilities. Even if for no other reason, the cooperative 
education program is of significant value in that respect. 

Several years ago, I polled the employers of people who 
worked with coop students and asked them this simple question. 

What will you pay a coop student per week when he has completed the 
kind of program that he is now in with you? What will you pay a 
high school graduate just out of high school who has not yet had 
this experience? The result was that they said that they would pay 
the coop student $16 more per week than they would pay a high school 
graduate that they had just picked up off the street. So from that 
standpoint, the worth of this program is tremendous. Not too many 
people realize the extend of coop education in this state. 

Up in the East and North where the states have always had 
more money than we have in the South, they built hugh well-built 
trade schools and they depended on those trade schools for voca- 
tional education. 

The people in the South, and I think that Alabama is pro- 
bably one of the leading states since we did not have money and 
trade schools, devised this plan of putting youngsters out on a 
job under supervision to learn the skill; while at school we taught 
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the English, Science, and what they needed to understand what they 
were doing on the Job. 

I suspect that we already have probably more than 150 such 
programs throughout the state. We have one in Tuskegee, eight in 
Montgomery, fifteen or sixteen in Birmingham, and quite a few in 
Mobile. I am saying all of this as background so that I can tell 
you what 1 think the role of the State Department ought to be. If 
this is sound information, and it is, the State Department should 
be interesting and involved. Then it is one of the finest type 
vocational education program if it is conducted properly. I think 
that the division of vocational education of a state department of 
education, not only the vocational division but all of it, should 
lend every encouragement to the success of this type of program 
for our youngsters while they are in high school. 

You can not offer as many occupations in a trade school as 
you can in a coop program. I recall when I was at Lanier High 
School as a coordinator. At that time a boy could go into an under- 
taking establishment and learn to embalm. I trained quite a few boys 
in the funeral homes in Montgomery. But, you can not set up that 
kind of program in a trade school, because you cannot get any mate- 
rial to work on. 

I saw one program In Oklahoma where I felt that the school 
was doing an excellent job. The arrangement had been worked out 
with the union. The Board of Education gave this school a certain 
amount of money. They said to the school, now you can buy a lot, 
buy the materials, design a house, build it and then when it's 
finished, you can advertise it for sale to the highest bidder. You 
can take what you get and start over by buying another lot, etc. 

They turned out some real good craftsmen* But you cannot do it 
unless you build houses. Now in the coop program, you have an 
opportunity there to put a young person out with a good carpenter 
who will agree to teach him and let him learn and let him do. So 
from the standpoint of offering courses that you can not very well 
offer in a trade school, the coop program will be very important. 

Since the coop program operates in the coop schools, then 
I think that the director of the secondary division should be 
knowledgeable of the program, understand it, see its worth, and 
should encourage high school principles to accept, supervise and 
operate the coop program as it should be. So to me, this is part 
of the role of the state department of education. I think of the 
understanding and promotion of this kind of education as being 
sound education, as being desirable education, and worth while 
education. 
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The coop program has a slight advantage over some others 
because the student can participate in a lot of schoc] activities 
that he v/ould not be able to participate in if he \tere centered off 
in some separate vocational school somewhere. He can remain a mem- 
ber of the student body. The promotion angle and the information 
angle is important. But I think that what is more important is 
that the state department of education should provide the leader- 
ship which will result in a sound program. 

I have not thought too much of a program where you just put 
a boy or girl out to work. That has no value. But if that is all 
that it is “ a job - then the educational value is limited. Now it 
still has a value of teaching responsibility and I agree with the 
grant then of the U.S. Office of Education that it will be fine if 
we could provide for all boys and girls while still in high school 
the opportunity to work and develop work habits and attitudes. But 
in order to divorce that in our thinking from what we are talking 
about here today, we are talking about an education program here, 
which the work experience is only a part. If it is supplemented 
and auginnented through good sound instruction, it can be of best 
value to the school, student, or community. Let me tell you how we 
have conceived the role of the school in the coop program. First 
of all, it is the duty of the school to provide adequate and sound 
counseling to the youngsters in order for them to understand the 
world of work, and for them to select what they want to do in life. 

I do not think that any counselor has any business telling 
any student that he can not do this or he can not do that. Counsel- 
ing out to be educational. If a student hates mathematics, you 
ought to try and keep him out of an area where a lot of math is 
involved. Although, that is not always true either. I had a stu- 
dent who was very poor in mathematics, but he insisted on getting 
into an occupation where a good deal of math was required. When he 
saw the usefulness of math in what he wanted to do, he became inter- 
ested in mathematics. So then, he could understand it when it was 
applied. We can not always judge a student by his academic record. 
So, the leadership role of the state department of education in pro- 
moting sound cooperative work experience type of program is very 
important. I can not stress too much, because I think that it is 
terrifically important. 

We never understand to sit down at a desk and make a cur- 
riculum for an occupation. Those of you who are farniliar with Dr. 
Procer*s 16 theories, know that - one of them is - the only person 
with whom we can get what a person needs to know and to be taught 
is a person in the occupation. What we do is to get a committee of 
the best people in that occupation and as well educated as we can 
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find. We have people on the staff who have been trained. We say 
that they are trained to put the suction pump on the minds of crafts 
men and pull out of them what people have to do, person in an 
occupation have to do. We go back and say, does a person need to 
know a particular aspect in order to perform the task intelligently 
and understand what he is doing. So we pull out of them the kinds 
of math and amounts, physics, chemistry, whatever it is the individ- 
jal needs to be taught to be an effective worker in that occupation. 
Remember, we get that from people in the occupation, 

A problem is that a craftsman may know it so well that he 
does not think about the fact that when somebody else is learning 
it, they have to learn each little thing that he knows. So I think 
that it is the role of the state department of education to get that 
kind i-f interrelationship, intercommunication, understanding, as 
between the people who are going to train the students on the job 
and the coordinator who is going to coordinate his instructions in 
school, home, on the job, and in the community, I have often said, 
and I would like to repeat at this time, that this can be the best 
kind of education. But believe me, it can be the sorriest too. It 
depends wholly on the coordinator. When I say that I know that 
you have got to have good on""the“job training agencies or employers. 
But the good coordinator will see that that happens. If you will 
do like I did when I worked out an arrangement with an automobile 
machine shop, the person who owned the shop was in full agreement 
and we understood it, but the person who is going to supervise the 
student didn’t understand it. The owner did not make it clear to 
him. So I found that all this boy was getting to do was scrub the 
floor, wash greasy parts, and to do the dirty work. So, I went to 
see the superintendent, I got a report from every student as to 
what he did that day. The employer had a list of what he was 
supposed to be teaching and I had a list, I went down and said that 
I noticed that this boy was reporting every day, scrubbing the 
floor and washing greasy parts, and asked how long was he going to 
have to do that before he moved into something else. He said well, 
he would have to do that until somebody dies or retires or resigns, 

I said that today would be the last day for the student to oe there 
because that is not training. It is that type of thing that can 
make the program lousy, I think there is room for improvement on 
the part of principals and local superintendents. They should keep 
a tab on this type of vocational education, because leadership and 
encouragement is wha*" I consider to be one of the functions o^. the 
state department ot education that is of great importance. 

If education is vocational if given at the time when the 
student needs it, and is going to use it in learning an occupation. 
It can be latin, physics, etc, if they need to know parts of these. 
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It can be from any subject field, but it is selected on the basis 
of need and occupation. 

The state department has some responsibility to help set 
minimum standards. I have never believed in any group or program 
that was so rigid and ironclad that you had no leadway for innovation 
and experimentation. I also believe that there is some minimum below 
which standards should not be permitted to fall. One of the standards 
that we held in our state and still hold is that a coordinator who 
is going to do this kind of work simply must have worked for wages 
for the last three years, plus be a graduate of a four year institu- 
tion. Why did we require this? For instance, my background was 
carpentry. I never did have carpentry in my coop program. What 
good did that do? I learned first of all what it is to make a 
living. I learned how to get along with my fellow workers. I 
learned how to get along with the boss. I got an understanding of 
people who are attempting to earn a living. It just gave me an 
insight which enabled me to be more helpful. 

A coordinator is a person who has been through an experience 
and can be helpful to the student. The coordinator back in my time 
used to be referred to as being like a booster engine on a railroad. 

He said that when you have a train going up a mountain it reaches a 
point wherein the engine that is pulling it can not pull it. At 
that point the booster engine would come in and give him a boost to 
get him over the hill. It then breaks loose and waits for the next. 

He said that is the way a coordinator is. 

A student is learning under a program that has been develop- 
ed; and when he hits a part where he can not quite get over the hump, 
the coordinator steps in as a booster engine and helps him over that 
difficulty, thus enabling him to move on. That is really a good con- 
cept of what the coordinator is and what he should be. Then, of 
course, the state department is a part of this matter of standards. 

We have a method of certifying coordinators and issuing certified 
based on their having met certain requirements of education and 
work experience. That is one of the ways that we can enforce 
standards. I realize that the fact that a person works for three 
years does not necessarily mean that he got from it what he should. 

You know some people have one year of experience three times. Other 
neople have three years of experience. There is a difference. So 
. e try to find the people who have had three years of experience. 
Otherwise, we are depending on a situation that is not very sound. 

We do investigate the background of individuals when they come to 
us, and find out where they work, v^at they did, and how satis- 
factory they were; we look at their wage records to see if they 
made progress or stayed the same rate all the time. The matter 
of standard is important. If you do not have sound standards you 
can not have sound education. 
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As I see it, these are some of the relationships and some 
of the responsibilities of the state department of education to 
coop work experience. I also think that whether a student comes in~ 
to the coop program or not, if we can assist in getting some work 
experience for him, just for what he will learn from work, I still 
think that it is good education and I think that the department of 
education should encourage that, but keep separate in the minds of 
the public and ever>body concerned that this other thing is a 
planned educational program made up of experiences on the job and 
instructions related to those experiences. That is by far more 
desirable, but not in all cases can you find that kind of opportu- 
nities for all students, and in many cases students just do not 
want, at that age, to enter into this sought of thing. Many of them 
plan to go to college and many of them pretend to because it is 
socially proper to pretend you are going to college. One of the 
things we are doing right now is that we are attempting to eliminate 
some misconceptions about the occupation. Almost everybody says 
that in order to be any kind of success now, you have to go to 
college. But this is not so. One boy who finished trade school is 
making $14,500 per year. But money is not everything. But it is 
the gage of worth they put on an individual. This boy is not 
really an exception because he is in the electronics area. And in 
the electronics field, there is such a great demand that if a person 
gets well grounded in that field skies are limits for him. The 
thing of college education is not over sold for the people who need 
it. But it is terrifically over sold as to who ought to go to 
college. It is terrifically over sold as to what a college educa- 
tion can do for you. You have read it, heard it, and seen it; that 
if you go through grammar school you are going to learn this much, 
and if you go through high school you are going to learn this much, 
and if you go through college you are going to learn this much. I 
can find you a many high school graduates as there are high school 
graduates today in this country whose annual salary will far exceed 
that of your college graduate. The problem is that we are compar- 
ing rabbits to horses. You don't have as many college graduates 
and they are gravitated upwards, but you have a lot of high school 
graduates good, bad, medium, fair, and others. Of course, when you 
have them all together like that, that is probably true, but com- 
pare the same numbers and let me pick the high school graduates 
and I will pick you some people whose annual salary will exceed 
that of a college graduate. This is the kind of thing that we have 
got to get over to young people. One of the ways to do is, I think, 
to talk to them more about getting into an occupation through which 
they can serve people, and enjoy what they do. 

People who are wrking in an occupation that they do not 
like are the most miserable people in the world. Those in occupations 
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where they like what they are doing are the most happiest people. 
Another thing that we are trying to eliminate in the minds of a 
lot of people is that everybody is going to change jobs five or six 
times in a life time. You have heard it. That is not necessarily 
true. When we tell people that they are going to change jobs four 
or five times in a life time they are not too concerned about learn*" 
ing a job. But if we can help find a thing that they want to do and 
like to do, chances are they won't actually change jobs. One other 
thing that we are trying to do also is to teach and show the young 
people that the entry job they prepare themselves for should be a 
first run to a career. If a boy sees that he does not like auto 
mechanics he does not have to stay in auto mechanics all of his 
life, and we show him where he can go from there. There are plenty 
of places he can go. We do that in every occupation. We have 57 
vocational counselors in this state right now and each one of them 
is today engaged in developing, e.g. auto mechanics, right now, 
sought of a graphic illustration a career man in auto mechanics 
can aspire. 

If you do that, you can build in the kid some pride in 
what he is doing. I don't think that many young people would start 
out and say that I am going to be a brick mason all of my life. It 
is a good occupation and good pay, but a brick layer does not have 
to stay a brick layer all his life. These are the things that we 
have to relate to young people. So I think that this is a part of 
the responsibility of the state department of education for us to 
understand these things, anu for us to encourage other school 
people to show youngsters thac -hey can start on a career in this 
occupation but they can go here, here, and here. I think that this 
is part of the responsibility of the department of education and 
particularly the division of vocational education. 
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